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Art. I.— PREACHING.* 


Norwitustanp1né all the declamation about the progress 
of the age, the insufficiency of established institutions to 


meet its wants, and especially the decline of the influence 
of the church and ministry, the pulpit stands unshaken, 
and preaching wears far better than any other mode of 
instruction. Founded in the truth of God and the needs 
of the soul, the preacher’s office rests upon a rock, and 
cannot be destroyed either by the unbeliever or the 
sectarian, by the worldling who would supplant it by 
unhallowed excitements, or the bigot who would nullify its 
power by angry strifes regarding clerical legitimacy. 

The progress of society and of Christian knowledge has 
indeed made great changes in the character and functions 
of the ministry, and abolished many corruptions and super- 
stitions. But the office still remains, and must remain so 
long as the truth of God needs to be addressed to the wants 
of the human soul. We are aware that not a few predict 
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the downfall of the pulpit, or at least a transfer of its 
functions to another sphere. Some maintain that the 
popular lecturer is soon to supplant the preacher, and the 
Lyceum to stand on the ruins of the Church. We heard a 
lecturer remark, a short time since, while addressing some 
three or four hundred people, that the lyceum was the true 
church of the age, and would supersede all other pulpits ! 
Yet even now the passion for lectures is on the wane. 
Although delivered only during a single season of the year, 
and generally by men of popular gifts, lectures hardly keep 
their place in the public mind. In some of our cities they 
have already begun to decline, whilst crowds still throng to 
the churches, and it would be difficult to point out any 
period in which religion and theology have had a larger 
place in the general conversation of society than they have 
at present. The lyceum has its office, and we rejoice in 
its power. Nay, instead of quarrelling with its purpose, 
we would bless its influence ; and are sorry that its friends 
should ever be so rash as to put it in opposition to the 
church. Its office is mainly to give intellectual entertain- 
ment and instruction. Even in this sphere it owes its 
principal support to the friends of the church, not a little 
to the labors of preachers. Success to the lyceum! May 
it be saved from the mischief of its injudicious friends, 
Men want and wish to hear preaching, but they do not desire 
to hear it at the lyceum. More people go to church than 
to any other meeting. There are no tokens that this 
custom will soon be changed. 

Were the traditions of the Church to be entirely de- 
stroyed, and the power of past ages over us to be entirely 
broken, and society left perfectly free to reorganize itself 
from its inherent elements, it is obvious that among the 
several offices that would spring up to meet the intrinsic 
wants of man, the calling of the religious teacher would 
occupy a prominent place. The sense of supernatural 
power, the need of moral guidance, the craving for spiritual 
peace, would create a demand for a religious ministry, that 
could not long be denied. In fact, wherever men have 
declared themselves entirely freed from tradition and un- 
fettered by authority, and have abolished the distinction 
between clergy and laity, they have soon virtually restored it. 
They have found, that however freely the liberty to preach 
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may be extended to the whole brotherhood of believers, 
only a few avail themselves of it, and, as in the case of the 
Quakers, some one or two individuals gradually become 
the preachers to the congregation as regularly, we will not 
say as wisely, as if they had been set apart by Ordination. 
The obvious principle of the division of labor must assign 
to each man the work that he can best do. And since 
God, who ever remembers the wants of his children, and 
provides alike for their physical and moral needs, has given 
to some minds especial delight in spiritual studies and 
especial power to enforce spiritual truth, it is evident that 
the office of the preacher should devolve upon a distinct 
order of men, just as the other callings of mankind devolve 
upon distinct trades and professions. 

But we are rather digressing from our point. Our aim 
is not to defend the pulpit, but to say something upon the 
better performance of its duties; and to speak particularly 
of the remarkable progress of extemporaneous speaking in 
our nation, as bearing upon the culture of the preacher. 

The book, the title of which is given at the beginning of 
this article, is well worth the reading. It has far more good 
sense than one would expect from the Oxfordism of the 
author and the parade with which the American edition is 
introduced. The author’s name is very modestly given, but 
the editor appears with a formidable array of titles — which 
we may be excused for having omitted — and an elaborate 
dedication, that seem out of place in one who can have spent 
but a few hours’ labor in adding a few notes at the foot of the 
pages, and some selections from other writers at the end of 
the volume. But every man to his taste. If others choose 
to give all their academic degrees and social honors with their 
names, we must not quarrel with them, but rather delight in 
the new proof of the value of simplicity which pageantry 
always affords. 

The chief value of Mr. Gresley’s book consists in its 
practical character, and the variety of illustrations from the 
Scriptures and. from eminent divines, by which he shows 
the application of his principles. He is evidently an honest 
and earnest man, who has tried to find out the best way of 
preaching in his own sphere, and to teach his young friend, 
for whom he writes, the most efficient mode of preparation 
for the pulpit. There is not a spark of genius or originality 
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in the volume. A copious common-place book, good sense, 
enlarged observation, and considerable experience have 
united to make a very useful work in aid of the young 
preacher’s culture, or in correction of the old preacher’s 
faults. Whether such works do any great good of them- 
selves, we doubt. But when interpreted by one’s own 
experience — of need, or failure, or partial success, they 
furnish very valuable hints. Men who have been in the 
pulpit for years are apt to travel in a beaten track of pre- 
paration and delivery, unconscious of their slavery to 
routine. They travel the same road so constantly, that 
they hardly notice its condition, or ask themselves whether 
it cannot be improved, It is well to take with them for a 
companion a candid friend or book, that will point out the 
defects of the way, and perhaps lift them out of the ruts 
which habit has been forming. It is with study and com- 
position as with elocution. It is a good thing for a minister 
once in a while to take a course of lessons in reading from 
a competent teacher, if for no other purpose than to see 
the faults of which he is unconscious reflected in a faithful 
mirror, before habit has made them incorrigible. An honest 
and sensible book on Preaching extends this benefit to the 
whole clerical culture. 

Some of Mr, Gresley’s cautions are ludicrously inappli- 
cable to the American pulpit. It is wholly unnecessary 
to advise our preachers to write their own sermons instead 
of stealing them, or to guard their style by the considera- 
tion, that there is a portion of the congregation that cannot 
read. Making due allowance for these peculiarities of the 
English Church and for the frequent Oxfordisms of the 
author, the book answers very well for any meridian. 

It is divided into four parts, that treat severally upon the 
Matter of a Sermon, Style, Method of Composing, and 
Delivery. This division does very well for practical pur- 
poses, and allows the writer to speak his mind upon the 
subjects, objects and methods of preaching. Whateley’s 
Treatises on Logic and Rhetoric, evidently, have not been 
used in vain, and the Prebendary of Litchfield is far more 
willing to use the literary labors than to endorse the liberal 
theology of the Archbishop of Dublin. Yet he makes no 
professions of originality, but places the chief value of his 
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work in the varied information and illustration which he 
has gathered from the best sources. 

The most obvious feature of the mode of preaching 
which Mr. Gresley recommends, would seem to an Ameri- 
can mind to be propriety, rather than power. He is a 
thorough Englishman, and is in no danger of favoring the 
least rant or bombast, and in horror of these he sometimes 
gives rules that must chill feeling and cramp manner. But on 
this very account he will be of more use to us, who live in 
a land where the common tendency is towards exaggera- 
tion and excitement. We are in no fear of being frozen 
into rigid precision by any severe laws of rhetoric. 

When preaching is the topic, we at once turn to our 
own New England, and consider the bearing of every 
remark upon our own ways. New England has been not 
only the school of American theology, but also the nursery 
of the American pulpit. The Puritans have furnished our 
country with the most gifted preachers, and had no small 
share in the training of the majority of the clergy who shine 
now in spheres that do not acknowledge the Puritan name. 
The volume before us cannot but suggest a comparison 
between the pulpits of New England and Old England, 
and make us in no way ashamed of the achievements of 
the men whom English tyranny drove to our shores. The 
standard of excellence held up before us by this sensible 
and ardent Churchman, in one important respect, reflects 
honor upon the New England pulpit. Nothing at all 
approaching the intellectual character of our best preach- 
ing seems to have been thought of by him. A sermon of 
Edwards or Channing rises like a giant above the model 
preaching of this book, and no weapons or armor are given, 
that do not seem to belong to dwarfs in comparison. 
Broad surveys of the plans of Divine Providence, and deep 
searching of the depths of the human soul, stand in con- 
trast with trite statements of dogmas and quiet appeals to 
precedent. Whether we regard the early Calvinists of 
New England, or the Liberal theologians of a later day who 
in various Communions have carried out their free spirit, 
we have no reason to blush for the theology of young Yale 
and Harvard in comparison with that of old Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

26* 
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Yet, while reading Mr. Gresley’s work, one thought has 
presented itself, which bears somewhat severely upon a 
prevalent characteristic of preaching. Notwithstanding the 
pertinacity with which he insists upon the authority of the 
Established Church, there is something in the claim of 
dignity which he asserts for the pulpit which is too often 
forgotten. In the love for intellectual efforts, our preachers 
too often appear as mere logicians, and write and speak as 
if the authority of the Gospel depended entirely upon the 
vigor of their arguments. They call in question primal 
truths as if they depended upon argumentation, unmindful 
of the fact that all first principles are best proved when 
most simply stated, and most acknowledged when most 
earnestly urged and illustrated. Instead of standing on 
the rock of ages, and there declaring in the name of God 
the truths of his being and providence, the immortality of 
man and the way of salvation, as if these were undeniable, 
they often leave the rock, and curiously walk about its base, 
speculate upon its foundations, and at last arrive at the 
conclusion that all is well, and the Gospel is true. This is 
not preaching, but lecturing or essay-writing. After hear- 
ing such efforts people say, ‘It was all very well done, but 
it was not a sermon, not real preaching.’ True preaching 
takes its stand upon the essential principles of the Gospel, 
and expounds them without calling them for a moment in 
question. He makes men most feel God’s presence, who 
most fervently proclaims his being and illustrates his 
attributes. He gives best proof of man’s immortality, who 
most earnestly appeals to the soul’s own instincts, and 
confirms them by Christ’s word. In regard to the great 
essentials of religion, the preacher is justified in speaking 
‘with entire confidence, not indeed in his own feeble under- 
standing, but in the authority of that Being who has revealed 
himself in Jesus Christ, and who confirms the truth of the 
Gospel by the witness of his spirit in every faithful soul. 
He claims no infallibility of opinion, no exemption from 
error. Yet the primal truths of his faith he will deem as 
fixed as the mountains, and as radiant as the stars. God, 
the All-wise, Almighty, All-holy, — Christ, the brightness of 
the Divine glory and image of the Divine person, — the 
holy spirit, witness of eternal truth, and messenger of 
heavenly comfort to the human soul, — peace with God, 
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the result of sins repented of and of faith resting upon his 
love, —in these the preacher should confidently trust as at 
once the dictates of Revelation and truths of the universal 
Reason ; and he should utter them, whether to Christian or 
worldling, enthusiast or skeptic, with a faith undoubting, a 
reliance unwavering. 

As a denomination we have been sometimes prone rather 
to discuss questions than proclaim truths, although kind 
Providence has granted to us most conspicuous examples 
of true preaching. Were we to name one man pre- 
eminent for the apostolic spirit that never changes the 
sanctuary into the lecture-room, and never destroys the life 
of the Gospel for the hearer by over-curious dissections, we 
should name our beloved brother who was last taken to the 
spiritual world. Henry Ware was a true preacher. He 
preached in the pulpit; he lectured in the lyceum. His 
excellence in the latter place proves, that his apostolic 
simplicity was the result of choice, not of necessity, when 
he stood in the former. He had as much philosophy as 
those who are always parading their metaphysics in their 
sermons, — far more, we believe. ‘True philosophy makes 
warmth of heart essential to genuine wisdom, as much as 
clearness of head. It acknowledges the province of inspi- 
ration, and sets small value upon the criticism that treats 
of the letter without rising into the spirit. The young 
ministers who have been instructed by Henry Ware should 
blame themselves alone, if they forget the preacher’s true 
office, and allow fastidious critics or itinerant lecturers to 
give them rules instead of the Gospel, and suffer curious 
questionings or popular rant to destroy the dignity of their 
office. 

We have dwelt longer than we intended upon these 
topics, and gladly go to the branch of the subject which we 
had chiefly in view in beginning this article. No better 
name can guide us to it than that just mentioned. The 
little volume of “‘ Hints on Extemporaneous Préaching,” by 
Henry Ware, Jr., contains more useful information and 
instruction upon this point than any other work we know of, 
It is one of the numberless proofs of the success of the au- 
thor’s aim ever to be useful, and of the connection of worthy 
achievement with unostentatious purpose. It has had a 
great influence over those for whom it was intended, 
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and has passed through two or more editions in Great 
Britain. 

It is becoming an important practical question, whether 
the power of the pulpit would not be promoted by the more 
frequent introduction of extemporaneous preaching. Mr. 
Gresley treats of this question, and rather surprises us by 
his statements of the prevalence of the practice in many 
English pulpits. He gives some rules for the culture of 
extempore preaching, which are in the main judicious, 
although he deems it, except in case of signal talent, more 
suited to the lecture-room than the pulpit. He insists 
upon its importance, however, as essential to the usefulness 
and comfort of a preacher. We are inclined to think that 
if he were as obedient to antiquity in his views of preaching 
as of rites, he would declaim against all manuscripts in the 
pulpit as wholly unsanctioned by Apostles or Fathers. 
Perhaps regard for antiquity has had some influence in 
changing the manners of some ministers of the Established 
Church, and substituting extemporaneous freshness for the 
proverbial dulness of their manuscripts. Yet generally, as 
we are assured by a friend whose travels and connections 
entitle him to speak upon the point, the clergy of the 
Church of England are not free extempore speakers, and 
some of the Bishops have not learned the alphabet of the 
art. 

Before the Protestant Reformation written sermons were 
almost unknown. In England they were established in 
the reign of Henry VIII., as a safe-guard against impru- 
dence of speech or heresy of doctrine. They coincided 
with the subsequent intellectual character of Protestantism, 
and elaborate discourses from accomplished scholars soon 
displaced the off-hand harangues of ranting friars. Charles 
II. seems to have disliked the use of manuscripts in the 
pulpit, and issued a decree to the University of Cambridge, 
dated 1674, in which he commands the preachers to deliver 
their sermons without books under penalty of his Majesty’s 
displeasure. Yet Charles probably had in view memoriter, 
rather than extempore, preaching. However, his decree has 
had no great influence upon the English Church. Perhaps 
among other relics of other days, it may be disinterred by 
the pious antiquarians who are now so busy in the mother 
country, and whose chief saint is of the Stuart race. 
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Whatever be the cause, preaching without notes is be- 
coming more common in England. 

In this country it is evidently increasing in prevalence, 
although the majority of educated preachers still use man- 
uscripts, and reverse the example of the clergy of the 
Catholic Church, who read their prayers and extemporize 
their sermons, by extemporizing their prayers and reading 
their sermons. ‘The increase of popular gatherings for the 
discussion of political and philanthropic questions has 
raised up a host of ready extemporaneous speakers, who 
have tended to give a taste to the people for a more fer- 
vent and spontaneous manner than generally accompanies 
the use of a manuscript. The pastoral addresses of several 
ecclesiastical Associations have expressly mentioned the 
evil, that has accrued to their preachers, from the contrast 
of their deliberate composition and manner with the free 
and fervid utterance of the host of agents and lecturers, 
who travel the country to declaim against our social evils. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church has 
recommended to its members to discontinue the use of 
manuscripts in the pulpit, and in some cases, we learn, the 
recommendation has not been without effect. The Meth- 
odists are earnestly discussing the best mode of preaching, 
and whilst some advocate written sermons, the majority 
firmly abide by the extemporaneous mode; and a sensible 
article in their Quarterly Review, from the pen of one of 
their most gifted preachers, disapproves even of the 
slightest brief being carried into the pulpit. 

It is evident that extemporaneous preaching is practised 
in our own denomination to a considerable and increasing 
extent. A considerable number of our clergymen now 
preach freely without notes whenever the occasion may 
call for it on Sunday, and a few regularly preach so, at 
least part of the day. The general custom in our parishes, 
of giving expository lectures during the week in the vestry, 
has been the means of unsealing the lips of many of our 
brethren, and enabled them to give fresh and free utterance 
of their present thoughts, instead of falling back under 
the protection of their old sermons. Moreover, the 
increased calls upon clergymen to speak at public meetings 
and discuss important moral questions have had an influ- 
ence upon their preaching, that often appears, if not in 
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entire sermons, at least in occasional wanderings from the 
written page into the free fields of untrammeled speech. 

It is obviously becoming the duty of every minister to 
be independent of his manuscript, and acquire such a habit 
of extemporaneous speech, that he can use it whenever he 
chooses. There will be times when he will be much 
crippled and mortified unless he can do so, and not a month 
will pass that does not show him the convenience and 
power of the gift. We take no extreme ground ; we make 
no war against written sermons, much less would we advo- 
cate impromptu preparation for the pulpit, if preparation 
it can be called. A man must write well if he would 
speak correctly, and speak freely if he would write fluently. 
What Quinctilian says upon this point in reference to the 
orator, is doubly true of the preacher. Perhaps it would 
be best for the readiest speaker to write half his sermons 
and use his manuscript, unless he has the rare gift of 
remembering his own composition without the drudgery of 
learning it by rote, and can speak it without the air of a 
school-boy saying a lesson. We must have a habit of 
accurate and regular writing, else our literary culture is in 
great peril; and it is generally much better to preach from 
the manuscript than to try to remember it, —a work much 
more difficult, than to speak without trying to remember. 
As to impromptu preparation for the pulpit, if such there 
can be, it should be entirely condemned, unless in cases 
where necessity is the excuse. By extempore speaking, we 
mean the utterance of premeditated thoughts in such 
language as presents itself at the time of speaking. 

All will allow that this is the most natural and effective 
mode, other things being equal. A child perceives at once 
the difference in our tone, when we cease speaking to him 
and begin to read. His languid attention marks the effect 
of the transition. The same result appears in all popular 
meetings, where some of the debaters read, and others 
speak as they are moved. Why should the pulpit be an 
exception to the general law, and a practice be held indis- 
pensable there, that would be the ruin of the orator of the 
bar or senate-hall ? 

Almost all the objections brought against extemporaneous 
preaching are unjust, because directed against abuses rather 
than fair specimens of the art. Noman should try to speak 
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in the pulpit, until he has learned the rudiments of the art. 
And it is from the failure of those who have not learned, 
that the art is condemned by so many. Let men follow 
up the culture of extempore preaching as assiduously as 
that of composition, and it will be found that there is no 
more difference between preachers in their faculty of 
speaking than of writing, and that all may learn to speak 
extemporaneously as easily at least as they learn to com- 
pose. 

Indeed the action of the mind in preparing for a speech, 
is far more natural than in the labor of composition. 
Thoughts present themselves much more spontaneously 
and fall into their proper places. They volunteer at the 
call of the living voice, whereas they must often be forci- 
bly impressed into the service of the pen. These volunteer 
troops are indeed sometimes rather too volatile to stand 
much serious service, but not unfrequently they will prove 
themselves as solid as they are prompt. Henry Ware has 
so well exhibited the advantages of extempore preaching 
that it is unnecessary to say much upon this point, although 
he has not spoken so much of the effect of this mode upon 
the speaker’s preparation as upon the manner and effect of 
his delivery. We say, as we leave this branch of the sub- 
ject, that we have no doubt, that if our young men who 
enter the ministry cultivated this habit as carefully as that 
of writing, and gave the same thought to their extempora- 
neous as to their written sermons, they would speak with- 
out notes as wisely as they write, and far more effectively, 
besides saving the time and labor that are given to the 
mechanical work of the pen. They will not indeed be able 
to treasure up their sermons for future use as safely as 
when given to paper, but most ministers have old sermons 
enough, and a few notes of the chief points of a discourse 
will suffice to call it to mind again, even in subsequent 
years. 

Those who have practised extempore preaching must be 
aware that many dangers are incident to this mode, and some 
dangers such as are not usually considered. The liability, 
or temptation to neglect careful preparation, and rely too 
much upon the inspiration of the moment; to run into 
exaggeration, and mistake warmth of blood for fervor of 
feeling or strength of conviction; to suppose from the 
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excitement of our own minds, that we are interesting the 
audience as much as we interest ourselves ; to commit sins 
against good taste by exhortations, reproaches and appeals, 
such as a cooler head would condemn ; to repeat the same 
words or ideas, to the weariness of the hearers; to ramble 
from subject to subject without unity, and continue speak- 
ing after we ought to stop; these are perils that the extem- 
poraneous preacher understands better than his severest 
critics, for he is the greatest sufferer by them. 

As to bodily fatigue and nervous exhaustion, it may be, 
that there is more expenditure of strength in the extempore 
than the manuscript method. But the former gives a 
much more natural and healthful play of the system than 
the latter. Of any given number of preachers who might 
be selected to show the effects of the two modes of speaking 
upon the organs of the voice, we think that those who prac- 
tise the former method would bear the more favorable testi- 
mony, and very few cases would be adduced in which easy 
extemporisers have been troubled with that scourge of the 
profession, bronchitis. Most persons can talk two hours 
with less fatigue of lungs and throat than is felt in reading 
a quarter of an hour. The same principle must apply, ina 
measure, to public speaking. Yet nothing is more wearing 
to body as well as mind than to speak with anxiety, doubt- 
ing whether we shall get through, and drifting about in the 
fog, uncertain of a landing-place. 

The preparation for extempore speaking may be much 
more healthful than the task of writing. It is the sedentary 
labor and confinement of the study, that brings so many 
ministers to a premature grave. Extempore speaking turns 
the sedentary student into a cheerful peripatetic. Ona 
summer’s day he may walk in a pleasant garden or shady 
grove, and find a pleasure in arranging for the next Sunday 
a sermon, that would have vexed his mind and body beyond 
measure, if he had been bent over his desk, the slave, not 
of the oar, but of the pen. ‘There is something wrong in 
our clerical life. They that have the noblest of all profes- 
sions ought not to prove by their languid and short lives, 
that they are at variance with the laws of nature, out of 
harmony with the regular order of Providence. 

An exact method will prevent all anxiety. The preacher 
should be far more careful in the arrangement of his subject 
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for the extemporaneous than the written discourse. He 
should be sure of his main points and illustrations, and see 
his way clearly to the end. The end is the most difficult 
part, and therefore should be most carefully considered. 
Many men who can make a very good speech in the main, 
ruin themselves at the close. ‘They remind one of a vessel 
which makes a most expeditious and satisfactory voyage, and 
at last puts the passengers in an agony of suspense by 
attempts to reach the wharf. She courses to and fro, and 
at last with great difficulty, and with many a thump, is 
moored to her resting-place. How to end, is the chief 
accomplishment of the extempore preacher. However 
indefinite other parts of his discourse may be, he should be 
sure of an appropriate conclusion. He should trust to his 
stars for the beginning rather than the end of his discourse. 
Sometimes indeed a better peroration will occur to him 
while speaking than before ; but it is dangerous to rely on 
such angel visitations. 

To avoid the danger of repetition from Sunday to Sunday 
—the great sin of extempore preachers in the judgment 
of their hearers — care should be taken to select subjects that 
shall not tempt the preacher to routine. Vague exhortation 
and theological common-places should be avoided, and 
some topic from Scripture history or biography, some fact 
or illustration, should be taken that will be sure to give an air 
of freshness; and a careful division of its branches should 
make the discourse individual and unlike former discourses. 

It is sometimes the case, that men of remarkable powers 
of extemporaneous speaking weary their own congregations 
with the same discourses that thrill other congregations to 
the quick. The probable reason is, that a preacher’s own 
people have sometimes been troubled by his intensity and 
exaggeration, and always remember some of his excesses of 
speech, whilst strangers have no such reminiscences and 
are borne along by the full tide of spontaneous eloquence. 
Preachers therefore should beware of compromising their 
influence with the judicious of their congregations by any 
extravagancies of speech, and should make it certain that 
good sense shall never fall a sacrifice to the craving for 
eloquence. Nothing wears so wellas good sense. Eloquent 
folly may charm for a time, but good sense always resumes 
its place. Itis very important, that whenever a minister is to 
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address himself personally to his people, especially to 
rebuke their personal negligence, he should use well chosen 
language, and by being sure of all his points shun the dan- 
ger of scolding instead of preaching, and of uttering words 
that afterwards are coals of fire that burn his own con- 
science rather than influence their piety. 

The volume before us contains some good advice upon 
the proper training of the extempore preacher for his work. 
Taken together with Ware’s “ Hints,” the seventh chapter 
of Quinctilian’s tenth book, and the very practical article 
in the October number of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
it furnishes a very ample guide. Mr. Gresley’s quotation 
from Lord Brougham, who advises the young orator to 
learn first to talk on fluently and be little mindful of the 
sense or connection, seems hardly worthy of the young 
preacher’s attention ; although we remember an instance, 
in which a young man made himself in the end quite an 
efficient orator with the people by speaking in the debating 
clubs of College and uttering volleys of vehement words 
without much care for the sense, and being the very first to 
join in the laugh that any blunder occasioned. It is better 
to begin safely with a correct division of the subject, and, 
sure of the main ideas, leave the words to take care of 
themselves, as like other winged creatures they generally 
will. We should never incur the risk of mistaking words 
for things, nor forget that empty volubility, as Cicero says, 
is vain and ridiculous.” 

None of the writers upon the subject mention the study 
of the ancient classics as a part of the culture of the extem- 
pore speaker. Notwithstanding the prevalent disposition 
to decry their value now, we maintain that they are essen- 
tial to a speaker’s education, not so much as giving models 
of oratory, as supplying ample and appropriate language. 
There is no mode of acquiring copiousness and precision of 
speech so good in the outset, as the habit of faithfully and 
elegantly rendering the Greek and Latin classics into 
appropriate English. The force of the original is appre- 
hended, and the affluence of our own tongue mastered. 
This way of studying the dead languages has a worth that 
is forgotten by many, who declaim against studies that have 
been their own great benefactors. It is a fact worthy 
of note, that all the great extempore orators have been 
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good classical scholars. Eton, with its dead languages, has 
given no small share of living eloquence to the British 
Parliament. 

Our New England has not been remarkable for extem- 
poraneous eloquence in the pulpit. Our cautiousness and 
acute intellect do not favor. such a spontaneous mode. 
Edwards produced his revivals by reading long sermons 
full of systematic divinity, without any of the orator’s arts. 
The fastidious scholarship of the early Liberal divines 
hardly allowed them to indulge in any adventurous flights. 
Yet there is nothing in the severest intellect or the most 
finished scholarship, that need shrink from free utterance of 
thought. The most profound and logical preacher of 
modern Germany never wrote his sermons, and it is only 
through the short-hand notes of his pupils that Schleier- 
macher’s four volumes of discourses have been preserved to 
us. Robert Hall’s most powerful and efficient efforts were 
extemporaneous. ‘Tlie advice of one of the most illustrious 
divines of the English Church, Bishop Burnet, is backed 
by his example. He always trusted to the moment for his 
language, and owed much of his power to this fact. His 
biographer mentions an occasion of great importance, when 
the regular preacher was taken sick, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury called upon Dr. Burnet to enter the pulpit and 
supply the vacant place, which was done to the wonder 
and approval of all. ‘The Archbishop declared that he had 
never heard a better sermon in his life. 

A philosophical turn of mind is no obstacle to extempo- 
raneous speech at the bar and in the senate-chamber. 
Why should it be so considered in the pulpit? A reflective 
man will not of course be willing to talk on as the words 
may come, without care for the thought, but his very habits 
of reflection should give him such ample material of remark 
as to save him from fear of intellectual bankruptcy. The 
cause of the little power of many of our best minds when 
they speak without notes may be found in their inexpe- 
rience, and not in their depth of intellect, or defect of 
faculty of utterance. They may be Nestors in wisdom and 
yet tyros in the free expression of it. Hence the frequent 
union of dulness of manner with depth of thought, so 
common in New England. The writer of the admirable 
article in the Edinburgh Review, on the British Pulpit, 
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expresses his wonder, that of the vast number of sermons 
delivered every year, and generally under circumstances so 
inspiring, so few should survive the hour of their birth and 
live as classics in literature. We do not join in this won- 
der; since sermons are not written for posterity, but to do 
a present good toa present audience. ‘The wonder is, that 
men who devote their lives to preaching should not succeed 
better in exciting attention, and thus doing the present 
good which they seek. We should be disposed to explain 
the wonder, as the reviewer does, by ascribing the defect 
to the want of a careful training for the composition and 
delivery of sermons and of sufficient preparation for each 
effort in the pulpit. He makes true pulpit eloquence 
to consist in practical reasoning animated by strong emotion. 
Now, surely, the earnestness of extempore speaking must be 
a great aid to the cultivation of such a practical and 
animated style. It is hard to believe that old Latimer, 
whom the reviewer puts at the head of his list of true 
preachers, ever wrote his sermons at all, so hearty and 
spontaneous they appear. Of his two other models, Baxter 
and South, the former must have enjoyed the discipline of 
untrammelled speech, whilst of the latter we cannot speak 
with certainty. 

As to the true unity of a sermon, we do not believe it is 
at all hazarded by the extemporaneous mode. ‘True unity 
in a popular discourse does not consist in a subtile and 
consecutive train of argument which few can follow, but in 
making every remark and illustration bear upon one point, 
as may easily be done without the elaborate logic which is 
not safe without the manuscript. What Lord Brougham 
says of the unity of subject with the great Attic orator, 
holds true of good sermons as well as orations: ‘The 
reasonings of Demosthenes are not of the nature of contin- 
uous demonstration, and by no means resemble a chain of 
mathematical or metaphysical arguments. A variety of 
topics are handled in succession, all calculated to strike the 
audience.”” ‘The illustrations are various, but all bear upon 
the one main point. An adroit extempore preacher will 
excel in this kind of unity better than in that of close met- 
aphysical deduction, and surely the former is better suited 
to the practical purposes of preaching. 

But the great trouble with most preachers is, that they 
do not give time enough to the preparation of their sermons, 
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This difficulty might certainly be obviated by economising 
labor, and lessening the time spent with the pen in the 
drudgery of mechanical composition. If a minister must 
prepare two fresh sermons a week, he will be able to give 
them both much more meditation by writing only one, and 
devoting to earnest thought the time spared from penning 
the other. No man should write more than one sermon a 
week, and one in a fortnight would perhaps come nearer 
the true rule. Paley recommends one a month. But we 
are inclined to think that if this rule were adopted, sermons 
would not be better than now, since the ample time would 
rather encourage indolence and delay, than stimulate to 
higher achievement. Those preachers who write the 
smallest number in the course of a year are by no means 
the most exemplary models of fidelity to the highest 
standard of preaching. The hurry of a crowded week, and 
the tempting leisure of months, are alike perilous to faithful 
preparation. . The hurry of the week may often be spared 
by quitting the drudgery of the pen, and faithfully prepar- 
ing the outlines of an unwritten sermon. Yet no week 
should pass without careful exercise in composition. 

What changes may occur in our religious institutions, 
we cannot predict, but it is very obvious that the principle 
of fraternal communion is supplanting the principle of 
patriarchal authority in our churches, and that more free- 
dom is asserted by the people and more equality of position 
ascribed to ministers. No wonder that the lofty enclosures, 
from which our fathers preached, lifted them out of the 
sphere of their audience and gave them a tone quite as 
spectral as spiritual. Would that some modern iconoclast 
would wage war against the whole race of wooden idols 
that have been so identified with religion, and give the 
minister a place to stand where he may speak naturally, as 
man toman. Yet the war hasalready begun. Pulpits are 
losing their height in mid-air, and gradually sinking towards 
the level of the pews. The obvious result is, to call forth 
more co-operation in the people with the minister, and a 
tendency on both sides to a freer intercourse. A more 
spontaneous manner is demanded from preachers. Their 
voice is welcome in the social meeting for conversation or 

conference, and the brotherly familiarity of its tones there 
cannot fail to have an influence upon their manner in the 
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pulpit. A more earnest and practical style of preaching 
must be cultivated, or the pulpit will be lost in the confer- 
ence-room. Far from us be the desire to pander to false 
tastes, or to prefer off-hand flippancy to deliberate thought, 
or ephemeral novelties to lasting truths. The preacher 
may keep all his dignity of character and elevation of 
purpose, and yet be more mindful than is common with 
the many, that true preaching is at once “ feeling and fear- 
less,” that it is “ practical reasoning animated by strong 
emotion.” ‘The zeal with which not a few young minds 
are preparing themselves for the sacred office, or are con- 
tinuing their clerical culture, gives us good hopes for the 
New England pulpit, that it will be equal to the claims 
made upon its labors, and that without being recreant to 
the profound intellect and august dignity of the Puritan 
worthies, it will not forget that the age is too practical for 
metaphysical abstractions, and too warm and democratic for 
rigid or authoritative dictation. May they honor the 
deductive power of the gigantic mind of Edwards, without 
aping his peculiarities or reviving his dogmatism. May 
they admire the classic grace of Buckminster, the simple 
beauty and fervent strength of Channing, and at the same 
time remember that fidelity to these sainted men calls us to 
move onward even as they moved, and meet the demands 
of our time, as they met the demand of theirs. Ours may 
be an humbler sphere, yet usefulness is always in the end 
exalted. 

Foreigners often express their astonishment at the pro- 
gress of popular eloquence in this country. An English 
gentleman who has given particular attention to the oratory 
of Great Britain, declares that there are far more good 
speakers here than in the mother country, and predicts with 
confidence that our institutions are to be great patrons of 
modern oratory. This seems probable. All who have a 
spark of the orator’s fire cannot lack opportunity to kindle 
it intoa flame. Yet the great fear is, that our popular 
speakers will have more passion than reason, and favor a 
style of extravagant declamation that will make the judi- 
cious grieve. From the American preachers better things 
may be expected. May no love of popularity inflate them 
into declaimers, and no fear of extravagance sink them into 
prosing dulness. S. 0. 
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Art. Il.— PERILS OF THE YOUNG.* 


As a practical religious work, Dr. Flint’s “ Present to 
his Young Parishioners,” and to the public, has value, and 
will exert a good influence. It was not prepared in the 
best way for a book, consisting as it does of sermons and 
parts of sermons “ written without a thought of printing,” 
having no connection, containing some repetitions, and 
necessarily wanting unity of plan and object. It is evident 
that the author has not published the volume for reputation, 
but from the single desire to do good. Having been for- 
merly settled over another society, whose members were 
warmly attached to him, the younger of whom particularly 
requested that ‘“ he would furnish them with some printed 
memorial of that ministry,” he takes this mode of comply- 
ing with their request, and dedicates the volume to the 
‘‘young members of the society with which he was first 
connected, and those of his present charge.” To the 
young the whole is adapted, unless we except the first 
discourse, on the Evidences of Christianity, a Dudleian 
Lecture, and the last, on the character of Timothy Picker- 
ing. ‘These are not strictly in keeping with the general 
purpose, yet they treat of subjects and principles of the 
utmost importance to old and young. 

We welcome all attempts to recommend religion to the 
young; to clothe its high truths in a pleasant garb, and 
press them home in a gentle and affectionate, but earnest 
tone, upon the consciences of those who are just entering 
on an endless career. If ever so few can be reached by a 
single effort, that effort will be rewarded. If only those 
with whom Dr. Flint has been closely connected, as pastor 
and devoted friend, should faithfully read and apply the 
pages of this little volume, it will perform a benevolent 
mission, and may render an incalculable service. But it 
will not be confined to them. There are many more who 
will read and ponder it; not so many, in our judgment, as 
if it had taken some other form; but still many, some of 
whom, if not all, will be profited by its elevated standard of 





*A Present from a Pastor to his Young Parishioners : in Ten Discourses ; 
urging upon them an early and earnest attention to Religion. By James 


Fiint, D.D. Boston: William Crosby. 1844. 18mo. pp. 328. 
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morality, its ease and frequent beauty of style, and its just 
discrimination between the designed use, and the forbidden 
abuse, of the faculties and affections of our nature. This 
last we regard as one of the chief excellencies of the book. 
While it is sober, it is just. Its view of those passions and 
pleasures which are inseparable from early life, is neither 
too dark nor too free. And it fears not to speak out. It 
does not shun those subjects which are often dismissed with 
being called “delicate topics,” while in fact they are sub- 
jects of frequent thought and conversation among the young, 
and involve their greatest dangers. 

Of some of these topics we wish to speak, and are glad 
of this opportunity. Not intending a particular review of 
the book, we prefer this mode of attempting to present and 
carry out its leading purpose. It treats more fully, than 
is common in religious works or pulpit discourses, of those 
special follies and vices to which young men and women 
are most prone. It makes no apology for calling things by 
their right names. Its independence and directness in this 
respect have interested us more than anything else that we 
have found in it; for though all is good, there is unavoida- 
bly much of common-place on common truths and duties. 
But the subjects to which we have just referred are not so _ 
common ; and while they occupy no disproportionate place, 
they are treated with a plainness as well as propriety, 
which entitle the writer to the thanks of all parents and 
teachers. These subjects are thoughtless marriages, doubt- 
ful or hurtful reading, vanity of person and dress, intem- 
perance, profaneness, and that least spoken of, but most 
prevalent and mighty peril of all, licentiousness. 

It is of the last that we are inclined to say most, for the 
very reason that it is seldom brought forward, though it is 
universal in its relations, and awful in its tendencies. As 
it is connected with the subject first named, marriage, and 
as this also is too little adverted to in our public or private 
teaching, we will show the direct and judicious manner in 
which this is treated by Dr. Flint. He is speaking, in the 
second discourse, of the vital importance of religious prin- 
ciple, and “ the wisdom that is from above.” 


“You will need it, in the first place, in that most interesting 
and momentous act of your life, the choice of a companion to 
share with you the pleasures and cares and changeful fortunes 
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of your earthly pilgrimage. Here, if you are not directed by a 
spirit of religious caution and wisdom, you will be led by pas- 
sion, which is blind, or by caprice, which may change the 
moment the indissoluble tie is formed, or by other motives too 
unworthy to be named ; all which must lead to repentance, a life 
of discord, and a train of evils, which, as religion only could 
have prevented, so religion alone can remedy or enable you to 
bear them. Under the guidance of this heavenly monitor, you 
will be directed in your choice to one, who, like yourself, ‘‘ fears 
the Lord from her youth.” Your preference will be given to 
those qualities of the mind and heart, which will endure and 
please, when the enamel of the skin, when attractions merely 
external, shall have faded and passed away. You will not suffer 
imagination to choose for you, without consulting your reason 
and ‘the wisdom that is from above,’ which will instruct you 
that ‘favor is deceitful,’ and that ‘ beauty is vain,’ but that ‘a 
woman who feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.’ 

“And might I caution the daughters of Zion in an affair 
which involves in its consequencés everything, next to their 
salvation, most important and dear to them, I would warn them 
that they sooner take to their bosom ‘the green and» fanged 
adder,’ than an unprincipled, irreligious, dissipated son of Belial, 
however in other respects agreeable or accomplished. Who can 
touch pitch and not be defiled? Who can be linked to corrup- 
tion and not be polluted? It is impossible that a man not habit- 
ually influenced by religious principle, can make a good husband 
or good parent, or render the wedded life of a virtuous woman 
happy.” — pp. 70-72. 


In another discourse the author speaks at yet greater 
length, with earnest simplicity and honest faithfulness, of 
the common errors and fearful evils of inconsiderate, impru- 
dent connections. ‘There are many who think all this talk 
useless. There is no one subject, on which direction and 
advice, or rules and cautions, are thought to be more 
entirely thrown away, than on the subject of marriage. 
But take any other single subject, or prevalent custom and 
evil, shall we not find it equally difficult to trace the effect 
of caution and advice, or be sure of any positive result ? 
Does it do any good to warn men against anger, selfishness, 
avarice? The young especially, those in the heat of pas- 
sion and the determination of inexperience, can they be 
reached or at all affected by sober counsels and grave 
lessons? ‘To what do such questions tend, except to 
hinder all attempts at instruction or reform? We believe 
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the young are as susceptible of impression and good influ- 
ence, on the subject of marriage, as on any other. It is a 
subject on which much of their thought, imagination, and 
conversation, turns. Boys and girls, young ladies especially, 
we have reason to believe, think of this, read and speak of 
it, calculate and feel, to a degree of which many parents 
are either unsuspicious, or consider it useless to speak, and 
so leave it all to itself, uncontrolled, unadvised. A differ- 
ent course might prevent some of the most serious evils of 
life. We have known instances, in which girls from fifteen 
to twenty years of age, of good family and high education, 
were questioned by their female teachers as to their thoughts 
and feelings on this subject. ‘They owned not only that 
they thought and felt much, which is always to be expected, 
but likewise that they had little serious thought in regard 
to it, their parents either neglecting it wholly, or thinking 
them too young to know much about it. Yet parents allow 
and encourage their children in spending days and nights 
over books, whose chief material is love, passion, seduction, 
marriage of the most doubtful kind, or the most volup- 
tuous ! 

This brings us to the other topic, on which we must 
speak plainly, from a strong and growing impression of its 
importance, and of the duty of speaking upon it more 
distinctly than is common. It is that which Dr. Flint puts 
first in one of the best of his discourses, entitled “A mark 
set upon three vices for the reprobation and avoidance of 
the young.” These vices are Illicit Pleasure, Profaneness, 
and Intemperance ; and more space and force are given to 
the two former, especially the first, than to the last ; contrary 
to the common rule and almost universal practice of the 
pulpit, we apprehend. We are glad to see this difference. 
The vice of intemperance, with all its horrors, has been 
constantly kept before the community for many years, and 
we hope it will be, so long as the evil rages as it still does. 
It is itself a great tempter to “illicit pleasure,” the insep- 
arable companion in all places of low indulgence. But 
does intemperance more frequently lead to licentiousness, 
than follow it? We suppose not. Lust is the first, the 
natural, the universal appetite; and when indulged, it 
belongs to its nature, its resorts, and all its associations, to 
lead to intemperance and skepticism. We believe these 
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will frequently be found in connection; sometimes one 
beginning the corruption, and sometimes the other, but 
seldom will either be found alone, for a long time or in 
great excess. Not that skepticism may not be found, of 
all kinds and in all degrees, without the others; but that 
the others, intemperance and licentiousness, while they 
often foment each other, almost always lead to skepticism. 
Licentiousness is more frequently the parent of all other 
vices, than is usually suspected. We are often told that 
the records of justice, the character and confessions of 
prisoners, show intemperance as the cause of an immense 
proportion of all crimes. Of this there can be no doubt. 
But as little doubt have we, that if these prisoners and 
victims were questioned as to the cause of their intemper- 
ance also, very many would trace it to the indulgence of 
an earlier and stronger appetite—the strongest of all. 
Indeed inquiries and examinations have shown this, to a 
degree that ought to awaken more solicitude than we often 
find in regard to the passions and early habits of the young. 
Again we thank Dr. Flint for speaking so plainly on this 
subject. Its importance is vital. Its relations and issues 
are fearful. We must draw two short passages from the 
pages before us. 


“There is no propensity implanted in our frame stronger 
perhaps than the one in question, consequently none so myste- 
riously restrained and held in check by the innate modesty and 
timidity of nature. . Yet, if these natural guards and checks are 
once broken through and prostrated, and the loss of innocence 
is once incurred by illicit indulgence, there is no vice more 
pregnant with a host of uncounted penalties and woes to its 
victims, which will so surely and darkly overcast all their fair 
prospects in life, and may not improbably cause their sun to go 
down at noon. For it has been remarked of the criminal indul- 
gence of this propensity, that it is usually the precursor of a train 
of other vices, and that this sin, debasing as it is, will soon be 
the least of which the habitually impure will find themselves 
guilty.” —p. 167. 


‘‘The young catch the language and adopt the sentiments of 
their elders. And the lax principles, and the light talk, which 
they hear, are but too much in unison with the wishes of the 
youthful heart, in that hurricane season of life, when the passions 
first awake, and the thirst for pleasure becomes a fever. When 
they hear religion called in question by fashionable and hoary 
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libertines, and future retribution, perhaps a future life, doubted 
or denied, they easily persuade themselves that wisdom and truth 
must be on the side of pleasure, and that that must be a very 
good sort of faith, which sets them free from the restraints of 
conscience, and the terrors of a future judgment.” —p. 193. 


There is no subject that seems to us to demand more 
attention, or give cause for more solicitude, than the prev- 
alence and the peril of licentiousness. View it as you may 
in itself, look at the violence of the passion in human 
nature, look at the facilities and temptations everywhere 
spread, look at the throng of slaves and victims of every 
class,-the multitude of those who live and die by this vice, 
look again at its frightful effects upon health, reputation, 
mind, destiny -— how difficult is it to go beyond the reality 
in describing the ground of apprehension or the duty of 
action? And yet how difficult to say what the action shall 
be. There lies the great, with many the only, difficulty. 
None doubt the existence of the evil. Few doubt its mag- 
nitude. Some have questioned the statistics that have been 
given, and we may perhaps question all statistics of vice. 
But not on the side of exaggeration would be our fear or 
doubt here. No figures or calculations can equal the 
amount of evil, physical, social, moral and mental, caused 
by intemperance and licentiousness. The exact number of 
the disgraced and abandoned in a given population may be 
over-stated ; though we do not believe men are so likely to 
exceed as to come short of it. But the amount of actual 
and dreadful evil is wholly incalculable. This we know. 
And we know enough of numbers and habits, of solicitation 
and danger, to make us shudder. ‘The question is, how 
are we toact? And there is even a previous question to 
this — are we to act at all, shall we attempt to do anything 
directly, shall we even say anything specially in relation to 
this special evil ? 

This question, very many, if not most of those with whom 
we most associate, seem disposed to answer negatively. 
Whether distrusting the statements of the extent of the 
evil, or admitting the worst, they think we can do nothing 
more than we are doing by all preaching of sound truth 
and teaching pure Gospel morality. ‘We must work indi- 
rectly. Any direct assault, or formal description of licen- 
tiousness, its nature, its working, its scenes, seductions, and 
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woes, will only extend the evil which we seek to check. It 
will give a knowledge of the vice to many, whose ignorance 
is security. Do not unveil to them the haunts of impurity 
and infamy, but point them to the joy and blessedness of 
the pure in heart. The evil, if it exist, is within, not with- 
out. ‘The enemy is not in the streets, nor in books, nor in 
vile retreats, but in the heart; and he who aims at the 
heart, aims directly at his citadel and strong tower. The 
best, the only sure defence against this, and all sin, lies in 
moral principle and religious affection. Let this therefore 
be the aim of parents, guardians, and all teachers and 
reformers, — to give the young high principle and pure affec- 
tion. If in this they are faithful, we have every assurance 
that they will be successful ; if not faithful, or not success- 
ful in this, all other caution and attempt at prevention will 
be vain.’ 

This is the general opinion, and the sincere conviction. 
We are not prepared to say it is wrong, but we are every day 
more impelled to think it insufficient, as a principle of action. 
It was not found sufficient for the evil of intemperance, it has 
not, so far, done much against this evil. We feel all the 
difficulties of the subject. We respect the honest religious 
doubts of those who wish to do something to protect their 
own children, and all committed to their teaching and care, 
from this imminent peril, but fear to speak of it, to suggest it, 
to ask any questions even, lest they present the first impure 
image to some innocent, unsuspecting mind. And as to 
all minute descriptions of the evil, all detailed accounts of 
vile courses, the opening to the young of the very hells of 
lust and loathsomeness, we want words strong enough to 
express our abhorrence of such modes of reform. Let the 
mature and strong make themselves acquainted with these 
facts, let there be more willingness and effort than there 
have been to accept and use information on the subject, 
but let it not be thrown indiscriminately into the community, 
spread before all ages and classes, brought to our doors and 
laid on our tables. If our knowledge of human nature did 
not warn us sufficiently on this point, the experiment that 
was made, and the papers issued a few years ago, in New 
York, should do it. For while we have reason to think that 
much good resulted from that movement, which is yet going 
forward there and in many places, we believe the good 
VOL. XXXVI. —4TH S. VOL. I. NO. III. 28 
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would have been far greater, and actual evil saved, had 
no papers been scattered indiscriminately, or only those of 
a different character. We may be wrong. We may be 
led to modify this opinion, as we have modified others on 
this subject. But with our present conviction, and with 
all our observation of the tendency of youthful mind and 
passion, we should be as willing to lead a child toa brothel 
for his place of instruction, as to put into his hands or 
within his reach almost any book or paper that we have 
yet seen, designed to describe the scenes and foul sins of 
lewdness. We tremble for the young man or woman who 
loves such description, or would throw it in the way of 
a companion. As there are constitutions and states of 
health, to which the best medicine would be a poison, so 
there are minds and hearts, both among the pure and the 
impure, which will be injured, if not polluted, by the most 
chaste description which language can give of the details 
and scenes of concupiscence. ‘There is sound sense in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor, prefacing his chapter on Chastity, 
in the “ Holy Living:” “ Reader, stay, and read not the 
advices of the following section, unless thou hast a chaste 
spirit, or desirest to be chaste, or at least art apt to consider 
whether you ought or no. For there are some spirits so 
atheistical, and some so wholly possessed with a spirit of 
uncleanness, that they turn the most prudent and chaste 
discourses into dirt and filthy apprehensions.” 

All this we feel. Still it does not answer the question — 
what are we todo? Nor does it leave us easy in the con- 
clusion to do nothing, or to do only that which has always 
been done. The evil continues. In all our larger cities it 
increases. ‘The statements given us of London, New York, 
and other places, in a recent work by Dr. Wardlaw of 
Glasgow, are appalling, even if you believe but the half of 
their figures and facts.* Nor in the cities only. The coun- 
try is infested with obscene books, which find their way 
into our schools, and young boys and girls are approached 
by the vilest arts, their minds often poisoned, if not their 
virtue destroyed. We might give proofs of this, with places 





*In some places, as in Paris, brothels are licensed, as the only way of 
controlling them. What a comment on the vice, on all licenses, and on 
public opinion ! 
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and details, but for the reason just assigned. We are sure 
that many of the young are infected or greatly exposed, 
where parents think not of it. And if we can do nothing 
else, we would warn against the danger of presuming upon 
the ignorance of children on these subjects. Generally 
they are not ignorant, and cannot be kept ignorant. 
Nature teaches them something, there are always some in 
every school and neighborhood whose conversation and 
example will teach more, there are servants who take 
pleasure in gratifying curiosity or corrupting innocence, 
there are panders, seducers, and vile prints, in all towns 
and villages; and our very newspapers, more read by all 
members of a family than anything else, contain every 
week descriptions, tales, trials, police reports, giving not 
only the grossest facts in unqualified terms, but all the 
particulars often, the knowledge of which we suppose to 
come so late in life, and their influence to be effectually 
prevented. In an interesting book recently published 
in New York, called “ Walks of Usefulness,” which, how- 
ever, contains much that indicates zeal rather than wisdom, 
we find a warning that should not go unheeded, for which 
we ask room. It comes from an elderly and pious woman. 


“In my walks of the past week, I have been constrained to 
lift a warning voice to parents with regard to their daughters. 
Why will parents send their daughters from the country to the 
city to learn trades, and thus remove them from the influences 
of home and parental restraints, and expose them to temptations 
which they could never know in the country? In visiting a 
number of degraded families, and finding one distressed woman 
in a garret, I remarked that I had seldom met with such a case 
of destitution. She told me that if I went into the cellar, I 
should find a case of equal, if not greater misery. Here I found 
a poor miserable young woman, the victim of loathsome and 
fatal disease; and as I listened to her tale of wo, my feelings 
were not a little agitated. She spoke of the time when she 
came to the city, unstained with vice, to get a trade and high 
wages, as she had been promised ; but found instead, temptations 
to dress, allurements to associate with vain company, and step 
by step she was led the down-hill of vanity, until pollution and 
death were implanted in her system, and there seemed nothing 
before her but a fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation. She is to-day to be taken to the Bellevue hospital. 
Oh! that parents and guardians in the country would be wise, 
that they would understand, and be warned by these things.” 
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We are persuaded, that there is cause for more anxiety, 
and room for more action on this whole subject, than have 
been common. There has been great ignorance, and what 
is worse, indifference, as to the real state of things, and 
the duty of parents and friends in relation to it. That 
parents and friends have a positive and direct duty here, 
we no more doubt than we doubt the duty of moral educa- 
tion at all. We believe this should be to all an early and 
constant subject of watchfulness. They should observe 
with religious care and close vigilance the very thoughts, 
as far as possible, the feelings, habits of mind, tendencies, 
exposures, companions, books, all the associations and 
influences of their children, with reference to this distinct 
evil, the sin of impurity in desire or action. They should 
seek i in every way to imbue the opening and forming mind 
with a love of purity, and an abhorrence and dread of its 
opposite. This should be considered an essential part of 
every moral and religious education. And it should not be 
always left to take its place and chance among general 
instructions or casual cautions. It should sometimes be 
specific. Instruction and caution should be given definitely 
in relation to the evil ; but in relation to the danger and the 
consequences, more than the nature of the corruption. On 
one point, we think, information should be given in plain 
terms—that is, as to the physical effects of sensual 
indulgence. Strange as it may seem, this is least thought 
of in the beginning, and many declare that a knowledge of 
it, or the slightest idea of its dreadful reality, would have 
restrained them when nothing else could. We may think 
it a low motive compared with many, but we must remem- 
ber that it is inseparable from other motives, is peculiar, and 
will have power where all others are impotent. When it is 
known, among other facts, that not one in a hundred of the 
females who abandon themselves to this course lives many 
years from the beginning of her wretched career, it seems 
as if God had set his mark upon the vice, singularly, 
awfully. 

There have been some judicious and valuable treatises 
published on this subject, which deserve attention, and may 
be found of great service in so difficult a work. As long 
ago as 1808, an excellent pamphlet was printed in Boston, 
entitled, “‘Caution against the sins of Unchastity ; earnestly 
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recommended to the attention of the young men of this 
town and other places ; by one who feels a deep interest in 
their present and eternal welfare.” It consists of two 
sermons by Zollikoffer, and an essay by Dr. Priestley, and 
was published in this form, we are told, by Buckminster ; 
with whose pure name one is glad to associate such an 
effort. Of the books that have lately been published, we 
cannot recommend all we have seen, but one that is 
ascribed to Dr. Woodward of Worcester we do earnestly 
recommend. It is small, and treats wholly of that peculiar 
and secret vice, to which in his Reports he ascribes so large 
a proportion of the cases of insanity. It is called, ‘“‘ Hints 
for the Young, in relation to the Health of Body and Mind ;”’ 
and while it should be retained in the hands of parents and 
the mature, it may help them in the most painful part of 
their duty. There is much also that is excellent im 
Graham’s “ Lectures to Young Men;” and yet more ina 
book to which we have already referred, by Wardlaw, 
bearing a name which ought never to have been so used — 
“Magdalenism.”* The lectures of which it is composed 
contain a body of facts, principles, and persuasions, that 
cannot be studied in vain. 

But after all, when information is obtained, the chief 
instruction and influence, we think, should be oral. Let 
parents talk confidently and faithfully with their children 
of all to which they are exposed, of all which most deeply 
concerns them. Let them do it early, kindly, judiciously, 
perseveringly if need be, and a blessing will rest upon it. 
And let public opinion fall heavily on the transgressors — 
on the specious seducer, more than on his poor victim; on 
the vulgar, or genteel libertine ; on the vile pander, and the 
shameless adulterer. x. Be. 









*We know not why Mary Magdalene is made to bear this reproach. 
All we are told of her is that Jesus cured her oo ag or some violent 
disease. ‘* Out of whom he had cast seven devils:’’ Mark xvi. 9. 
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Art. Ifl.— LINES. 


Suggested by Crawford’s Statue of Orpheus, belonging to the Boston 
Atheneum. 


InexoRABLE death has snatch’d away 
The darling of his heart, his early pride ; 
— ‘Come back, come back, departed! to my side: ”— 
Unheard his plaint, in vain he bids her stay : 
The triple-headed shape, that guards the way 
To where the disembodied dead abide, 
Is lull’d to sleep, and, through the path untried 
By mortal feet, he flies from cheerful day ; 
Still, as he flies, sweet music tells his quest ; 
"Silence lifts up her head to catch the sound ; 
The echoes, waken’d from eternal rest, 
On all their wings diffuse the strain around ; 
— “ Where art thou, lost one, and with whom a guest? 
‘Where in this gloom shall thy dear form be found?” 


He penetrates the gloom; the altered scene 
Spreads out, in pale repose, on every side ; 
Soft murmuring waters flow with gentle tide, 

And there, reclin’d on banks of flowery green, 

A crowd of old familiar forms is seen. 

The powers relent, and follow’d by his bride, 
He seeks the gates of life flung open wide. 

Too soon, alas! he turns to view her mien: 
And now he stands, gazing with mute surprise, 

Not writh’d with agony, nor bath’d in tears, 

But ever shading his bedazzl’d eyes, 

Looks where the lovely phantom disappears : 
Back to the land of shades she quickly hies, 

But there he gazes still, nor credits yet his fears. 
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Art. IV.—THE ATONEMENT.* 











Tue late Dr. Carpenter did much to promote a sound 
interpretation and true knowledge of the Scriptures. We 
feel personally indebted to him, especially for a better un- 
derstanding of the events of the Saviour’s life, as arranged in 
his admirable “ Harmony of the Gospels.” His Lectures on 
the Atonement contain evidence of the critical skill for which 
he was distinguished ; though we know not that our con- 
clusions would be identical with his upon every particular 
point. But the criticism of bigotry, the special pleading of 
sectarianism is so rife, that it is refreshing to see the expo- 
sitions of candor and moderation. And we are not of 
those who may think a careful criticism of the Bible of little 
importance. Things spiritual must indeed be spiritually 
discerned ; but the understanding is closely connected with 
the spirit in perceiving God’s truth as well as singing his 
praise. The letter without the spirit killeth,—but the 
spirit without the letter vanisheth, and giveth no life. And 
the history of opinions sadly shows, not only how the word 
of God may be rendered of none effect by superficial inves- 
tigation, but how it may be abused, and portions of it tor- 
tured into a curse instead of a blessing to mankind. What 
monstrous errors, nay, what horrid crimes have come from 
the misinterpretation of a clause or particle in a sacred 
book ! 

We commend all the labors of the lamented author of 
the work before us. This work indeed, beyond its truth 
and justness, is of no very signal ability. Prepared for 
the pulpit, it lacks the compression that should mark dis- 
cussions, especially those of considerable extent, designed 
to be read. But we doubt not it will do good. To some 
persons, and in some states of mind, its diffuse and 
hortatory character may even be a recommendation. But 
we cannot in fairness say, that in general ability, point and 
cogency of logic, it equals the work, written with the same 
view, of our own lamented countryman and beloved fellow- 
Christian, Noah Worcester. Instead of a more particular 

































* Lectures on the Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement, or of Reconcilia- 
tion through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the late Lant 
Carpenter, LL.D. London: J.Green. 1843. 12mo. pp. 234. 
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examination of the Lectures, we ask leave now to offer some 
remarks of our own on the subject. 

¢ The connexion between Christ’s sufferings and man’s 
redemption has been expressed by no word so generally as 
the word, Atonement. And the signs in the theological 
sky indicate, that no subject is destined to occupy more 
seriously the Christian mind of the present generation. The 
question concerning the mode of the Divine existence — 
whether in Trinity or Unity, and that concerning the 
native state of man, seem to be yielding the decisive posi- 
tion on the great field of controversy, to that concerning 
the Atonement. 

Atonement, reconciliation with the Power above us — 
this is our great want, the universal, the everlasting want 
of the human soul. All history proves, that this peace with 
God has been the intensest craving of human nature. The 
friendship of the Deity, whether he were regarded as one 
or many —the comfort of his smile—the safety of his 
favor, this above all things man wants, this above all 
things he values, and to this, in his thoughtful moments, he 
is ready to sacrifice all things beside. So strong and vital 
and forever unbroken is the cord by which the Creator has 
fastened his child to himself. The annals of supersti- 
tion show this, no less than the experience of “ undefiled 
religion.” The testimonies to this one desire of the 
human heart are thickly strewn through the whole interval 
from the rudest idolatry to the most spiritual adoration. 
Most touching is it to see the ignorant savage obeying this 
law of the necessity to human nature of the Divine com- 
placency, —though he bow before a stick or a stone with 
his petition. God, we doubt not, judges him more kindly 
than his fellow-being. 

Man has forced his sensual appetite to lay the first fruits 
of the field on the altar, to gain the Divine countenance. 
And the cattle, from a thousand hills, he has burnt by 
holocausts and hecatombs for an offering; and whether it 
were a thank-offering, a sin-offering, or a peace-offering, 
seeking substantially the same end. In a wild perversion 
of the religious sentiment the mother, with a heart beating 
like the Christian mother’s, has flung the babe from her 
breast into the flood or the fire, and sacrificed that strongest 
earthly instinct of maternity to the stronger yearning for 
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the approbation of her deity. The latest historian assures 
us of the consuming in Mexico, hardly more than three 
hundred years ago, of crowds on crowds of human victims 
to appease the national gods.* And essentially the same 
object, after which these sacrificers in such dreadful blind- 
ness groped, is that which towers above all other objects 
in the view of every Christian, namely, to secure the 
favor of that Being who holds our life and destiny. A 
decent morality is not enough for us — does not satisfy this 
essential need of rest in the bosom of the Father. Nothing 
but the absorption of worldly business, or the drowning of 
pleasure, or the giddy reel of vanity, can keep us long 
insensible to the aching void that will exist in the very 
vital places of the soul, till it has reached this religious 
satisfaction of having God for its friend. There is a pant- 
ing and thirsting for God, a crying out of heart and flesh 
for the living God, and an arixious feeling after him, if 
haply one might find him, of which every human being has 
become conscious as soon as he has reflected deeply on his 
own nature. 

Now here precisely we understand to be the atoning 
virtue of the Cross, — that it brings us to be at one with our 
Father. Human speculation may frame ingenious theories, 
and the pride of sect may passionately contend for the 
superiority of one or another of these, and boldly maintain 
that they reject the Scripture doctrine, who do not accept 
its particular explanation of that doctrine ; but he preaches 
the truest doctrine of Atonement, who holds forth the Cross 
of Christ in those lights, in which its reconciling energy is 
most powerfully exerted and felt. 

Let us try to designate some of these lights. The first 
reconciling power of the Cross lies in its manifestation of 
God’s love. This origin of Christ’s agony is expressly 
declared in Scripture. ‘He spared not his own Son,” 
though dearly beloved and only-begotten, “but delivered 
him up for us all.” The idea that God’s vengeance for 
man’s sin fell on his Son as a substituted victim, so far from 
finding a warrant in Scripture, meets only with repeated con- 
tradiction. It is an idea of false inference merely, and mis- 
interpretation of figurative language ; while many plain texts 





* Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Vol. I. Chap. iii. 
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declare that the whole mission of Jesus, from his birth to 
his ascension, was the ordination of divine mercy. 

And this knowledge of God’s love was needed by man- 
kind. All the mythologies, and well nigh all the philoso- 
phies, of earthly origin had been ignorant or doubtful on 
this very point,—of the disposition of the Supreme Power 
towards his creatures. The polytheist mingled low- 
minded and malignant deities with the noble and kind, 
and deemed even the generosity of the highest subject to 
the shifting wind of every momentary caprice, the only 
steady thing being unfeeling Fate, holding on its way, 
deaf -alike to a groan or a thanksgiving. The greater 
refinement of polytheism could reduce the assembly of the 
gods only to two hostile divinities — the one benignant, and 
the other malevolent, — who took pleasure in thwarting each 
other’s purposes towards mankind. And in the supposed 
agency of a personal Satan, still struggling with the 
Almighty, we have evidence how hard it is for the human 
mind to rise to the conception of one supreme, irresistible 
Goodness enthroned on the universe. Nor should this be to 
us a matter of mere surprise. The kindness of the Maker 
is everywhere displayed in the world, and in the frame of 
man. But it is not displayed everywhere on the surface. 
It is a spiritual and long-reaching kindness, and not easily 
comprehended. It isa great deep — its abysses unsounded 
and unknown. With the progress of science and human 
experience new treasures are ever drawn up from this 
ocean of the Divine love; the very gold and jewels of 
infinite mercy being found lying in the most unsightly 
places, and some new discovery in our bodily or mental 
constitution ever and anon informing us how good God has 
been to his children ever since the creation, without a 
single soul’s having ever perceived this particular proof 
before. The secret bowels of the earth holding its richest 
treasures, are an emblem of the Divine goodness often 
sunk beneath our reach, and spread beyond our under- 
standing. 

Then, too, the goodness of God takes often the form of 
apparent evil — pain, hardship, poverty, grief; and much 
reflection is required to perceive the beneficent purpose of: 
his whole Providence, which by the mass of men can per- 
haps be beheld only with the eye of faith. 
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What then could be more beautiful and touching in all 
the Creator’s dealings with his offspring, than this especial 
manifestation of his real love towards them ; by surrender- 
ing, for their sakes, to all the pains and trials of a mortal 
condition, and even to the anguish of a bloody death, his 
dearly Beloved, with whom he was well pleased, who did 
only those things that pleased him, and whose resting-place 
was his own bosom—thus giving up his innocent and 
sinless Lamb too, to die for sinners? For sin was the dark 
form, moving between man’s soul and heaven, that, more 
than all else, eclipsed the sun of the Father’s love. But that 
Father’s heart, yearning with inextinguishable tenderness 
towards even the disobedient and prodigal, sends from his 
own embrace the chief child of the family to restore the 
lost wanderers, — to sacrifice his own comfort as he hastened 
after them in the rocky wilderness of sin, — and as a return 
for his self-denying devotion, to submit meekly to a hatred, 
in those very sinners, w hose burning thirst nothing but 
blood could quench. ‘Truly, as the Apostle exclaims, 
“herein is love.” Soundly the Apostle concludes, “ He 
that spared not his own Son, * *_ how shall he not 
with him freely give us all things?” The testimonies that 
Jesus bore this near relation to God, are altogether singular 
and need not be enumerated. And though we cannot 
comprehend the affections of the Almighty, we know they 
must be more intense than any human love, unless we make 
the Father of angels and men to be a cold Law instead of a 
personal Friend. Can the persuasion indeed, by a believer 
in the Bible, be resisted, of God’s inconceivable regard 
towards those with whom he thus dealt? And shall not 
this persuasion reconcile the most alienated and rebellious 
heart, that had speculated most skeptically about the Divine 
mercy, and had concluded, perhaps, most blasphemously, 
that an arbitrary severity ruled in the counsels of Heaven, 
or an insensible indifference to the fortunes of humanity, 
careless whether they were pleasant or adverse ? 

Oh, yes, the Creator’s love is the great illumination of 
the Saviour’s Cross. The world shows that love wide- 
spread, and Providence shows it. deeply working, and our 
own nature shows it mysteriously involved ; but the Cross 
shows it gushing out in a light new, brilliant and tender to 
every eye. The dying Redeemer’s groans articulate it, and 
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the blood that runs irregularly down the rough tree traces 
it. And it is not only the heathen that has had a gloomy 
doubt of God’s love, or a hard insensibility to that love. 
We may not apprehend, or recognize it as we ought, and 
may need this special lesson to teach it. If we do not feel- 
ingly appreciate this disposition towards us of our Creator, as 
many do not, with all the multitude of formal and wordy 
thanksgivings lifted to the Infinite Throne ; if we ever ques- 
tion it, as some still do, with the logic of an unbelieving heart ; 
then let us look to the Cross of Christ, and we shall see it, 
and feel it, reconciling us to our forgotten and forsaken 
Father. 

Another reconciling power of the Cross lies in its demon- 
stration of the evil of sin. Not, we mean, as a singular 
appointed exhibition, but as a vivid and Divine illustration. 
Our own sins have removed us from peace with God, and 
a faint, inadequate idea of the evil of sin keeps us removed. 
‘Fools make a mock at sin.” But the Crucifixion paints 
sin to us in its true colors, shows how a drop of this gall 
will blacken all the transparency of the soul, and a particle 
of this venom sometimes poison all its health. It shows 
that sin stops not with the raging of the wicked against one 
another, making them blind executors of the sentence 
against each other’s crimes, but that it will lay violent 
hands on the sinless, and lead the Lamb to the slaughter — 
that the picture of the wolf and the lamb presents its very 
countenance. It shows how great the evil which sucha 
sacrifice, moving heaven and earth, was needed to subdue. 
It shows that sin is avaricious, and sells the blood of the 
just for a few pieces of silver; that it is ambitious, and 
loves popularity and man’s praise more than God’s, as with 
the very hands of justice it gives up the innocent to be the 
victim of murderers; that it is fanatical, practising the 
last cruelty of crime under the pretence of religion itself; 
that it is false, and makes friendship, with the very oath of 
fidelity yet warm on its lips, a base deserter; that it is 
cowardly, and forces love, that strongest of all things, 
though love like John’s own, in the hour of danger to turn 
as a craven and flee away. Where, oh! where appears the 
enormity of sin so towering and glaring to the eye, as in 
that wounding and killing of the healing and life-giving 
Redeemer, — that breaking of the rod of justice on the 
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head of the holy, —that sundering even of the bands that 
held the mutually devoted together, to go on unparted, as 
they all no less than Peter would have sworn, to prison and 
to death. And, alas! is all this a moral landscape of Judea 
only, an old picture of eighteen hundred years ago? Or is 
the same sin an inmate now of the human breast? Ah, the 
weakness of Peter, and the treachery of Judas, the perjury of 
Pilate, and the merciless bigotry of the Jew still survive. 
With all our holy indignation at the Saviour’s betrayal, is 
not the scene itself the mirror of our own faces? Let the 
Crucifixion be a study for us of the real nature and actual fea- 
tures of sin. The monster has not changed within or with- 
out. He would do the same thing again. He is doing it 
every day. It is no extravagant hyperbole to say, that the 
sinner who pauses not at the Cross, who repents not as he 
comes in sight of Calvary, “crucifies his Lord afresh, and 
puts him to an open shame.”. He perpetuates the very 
occasion of all that melancholy wo. 

To abjure the service of sin and cast off its bondage, the 
Crucifixion, then, more than aught else, louder than Sinai’s 
thunders, exhorts us. And by moving us to be holy, it 
indeed reconciles us to God, and enables us to receive the 
Atonement, which sin alone is the fatal obstacle to prevent. 

Once more, the Cross of Christ exerts a reconciling power 
in revealing the blessed purpose of suffering. The suffer- 
ing of life is the great mystery that has pressed like a burden 
on the heart of the world. Whence and wherefore these 
painful tasks, these exquisite tortures, — every nerve in the 
body, every feeling in the soul made susceptible of pain? 
Who has constructed this rack on which -man is stretched, 
and for what end was all this “‘ sad variety of wo” invented ? 
The metaphysical problem of the “ origin of evil” troubles 
no longer him who contemplates the “man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” For how reads the sacred record ? 
That “ he learned obedience by the things that he suffered,” 
and that “the Captain of our salvation was made perfect 
through sufferings;” that he fasted to resist temptation, 
and watched in the garden to submit to God, and sweat 
great drops of blood to be strengthened by an angel, 
attracted as in admiration to the spot; and that a just God 
made all his pains, —the crown of thorns and the cup of 
gall, the scourge and the purple,—the means of his 
VOL. XXXVI. —ATH S. VOL. I. NO. III. 29 
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own elevation, as well as of the salvation of the world. 
And shall suffering have an errand of good, be a messenger 
of kindness to the unsinning and spotless one,— and we 
question whether its purging is needed by us? Shall our 
repining confront his submission, our selfishness contrast 
with his renunciation, and our murmurs mingle with his 
prayers? Shall one complaint or doubt be vented before 
the suffering Son of God? Oh, how much more do we 
need the cup, that none of us has drunk so deeply. Suf- 
ferer! with your various pangs enter the presence of your 
Lord, — go into the garden with him and kneel. Take 
your cross as he bids you, and bear it after him as he stoops 
under his. This is the “only begotten Son,” and you then 
are no cast-away from the Father’s love. If his chastening 
of his dearly Beloved was no sign of wrath, but the best 
benediction, you will be reconciled to your own trials, and 
so reconciled to God. 

The last reconciling power of the Cross lies in the 
triumph it reveals of pious obedience. God is the vindi- 
cator of virtue. However exposed and insulted, however 
apparently baffled and defeated, its own at last shall be the 
victory. It may toil and weep, it may suffer and sweat, 
it may be forlorn and deserted, death and the tomb may 
be its appointed portion ; but nevertheless it shall conquer. 
It is not alone, for God is with it. The earth may be 
darkened around it, and the veil of the holy place rent 
beside it, by the unchecked advances of wickedness; the 
great stone may be planted over its prostration, and the 
armed powers of this world be sent to guard its corpse ; but it 
shall rise unconquerable. Angels of light shall watch by 
its very garments left behind it. The sin that seemed to 
crush it, shall flee forever from its reappearance, and its 
ascension into heaven take the place of its descent into the 
ground. Oh! thou, that doest and bearest virtuously, how- 
ever humble and solitary in thy lot, however discouraged 
and opposed in thy endeavors, however foiled and seem- 
ingly borne down by this world’s iniquity, be reconciled, 
be reconciled to God for the great hope and mighty 
assurance, that shines from the Cross of his Son, of the 
coming hour of thy vindication and reward. 

Have we not shown that there is indeed atonement, 
reconciliation in the death of Jesus Christ? His Cross is a 
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monument resting forever on this earth. They that planted 
it can never take it away. Nor is that taunting scroll, 
about “the King of the Jews,” the only inscription upon 
it. It hath four sides, and on every one a sublime and 
inspiring sentence, on every one a persuasive and reconcil- 
ing appeal. On the first, deeply engraved and more legible 
than blazonries of gold, the enduring and inextinguishable 
love of God to the children of men. On the second, a 
melancholy tracery, as though the blast of lightning had 
made it, of the evil of sin. On the third, letters that gleam 
as from a latent splendor through a dusky surface, of the 
blessedness of suffering. And on the last, sculptured and 
standing out in bold relief from the ground it is stamped 
on, the certain triumph of pious virtue. And the language 
of all is that of holy writ: —“‘we beseech you in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 

Can we not then understand and join in the Apostles’ 
enthusiasm about the Cross? The Cross! Its meaning, 
before Jesus purged it, was viler than that of the gibbet, or 
the axe. The Cross! It was then a rough tree with a rude 
intersecting bar, for ragged nails to be hammered through 
the quivering limbs. Yet so exalted now is that base 
instrument by the sufferings of Jesus, that the most sym- 
pathizing Christian can hardly conceive of its first disgrace 
and bitterness. The Roman Power, then another name 
for the world, said, ‘ Let this forever be the symbol of the 
lowest shame upon the meanest malefactors.’ Those blessed 
members of innocence, the hands of miraculous mercy, the 
feet swift to do good, were stretched on it, and the Roman 
decree became perishing breath. The Cross itself was indeed 
lifted up with him that was “lifted up” on it. It soon 
drew to its own ignominious shape the light and honor of 
the world. It shone with gold and precious stones ; it stood 
in the form of massive cathedrals of uncounted cost; it 
marked the spot of fountains in the desert, after holding 
him who said, ‘I thirst ;” and to the mariner in southern 
seas, that which ran blood on earth, glitters all made of 
stars, a glorious constellation from the heavens, fit emblem 
of our celestial guide over the storm-tost ocean of life. 


“Thy birth-right in the world was pain and grief, 
Thy love’s return, ingratitude and hate, 

The limbs thou heal’dst brought thee no relief, 

The eyes thou open’dst calmly viewed thy fate.” 
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Yet the instrument of thy torture has become that of thy 
honor, and thy unexampled forgiving patience, thine un- 
bounded, more than kingly might. 

It may be thought we should have distinctly mentioned, 
among the reconciling powers of the Cross, the love of 
Jesus. ‘The whole tone of our remarks shows, we trust, no 
faint appreciation of that love, the most blessed thing that 
ever came to earth in human shape, and parent of the 
most blessed things that have survived its mortal expression 
— parent of a purer piety, a nobler charity, of an entirely 
new interest of man in his brother. The effect, however, 
of the love of Jesus is not, directly and first of all, to recon- 
cile to the Father, but to attach to the Son. But its indi- 
rect influence to this end is most powerful, because the 
love of Jesus is but the inspiration and likeness of the love 
of God. In this sense, indeed, he that hath seen him, hath 
seen the Father. Christ’s love is the great rectification of 
men’s opinions of the Divine character. They have per- 
sonified their own bad passions, and lifted up their lowest 
lusts into the heavens, to make the image of what they 
should worship. And even now they too often think God 
altogether such an one as themselves, jealous and proud as 
they are, severe and inexorable in his dealings, exacting 
the very last farthing. The immense sweep of God’s 
activity mortal comprehension cannot take in, but the very 
essence of his activity and life we have, given us on the 
reduced scale of earth and humanity, in Jesus Christ. 

And the life, the spirit of Christ is a test of the truth of 
all suppositions respecting the Divine proceedings and gov- 
ernment. 

To the account we have given of the Atonement we are 
aware that objections are made, which perhaps fairness 
requires us to consider. And first may be objected, that we 
have represented it, not as an expiation for guilt, but purely a 
moral and spiritual influence on the sinner’s mind, and that 
this does not meet the claims on the sinner of the Divine 
Law. There is a forfeit to be paid for past violation of 
this Law, ay, an infinite forfeit, eternal torment being 
the meet recompense of all sin against an Infinite Being, — 
a forfeit that must be paid by the sinner, or by the Saviour 
bearing his penalty. Against this theory of the Atonement 
lie insuperable difficulties. First, it destroys the mercy of 
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God, making him a mere Judge with whom is lodged no 
pardoning power. Has God then no prerogative of pardon, 
though he be the King of kings? Must the stroke of 
Almighty wrath fal] somewhere, and the head even of inno- 
cence conduct away its lightnings, if the guilty be spared ? 

Again, this theory presents a fictitious notion of the 
penalty of sin. Who has told us that temporary offences 
deserve everlasting wo? Christ declared indeed the indis- 
soluble connexion of sin and suffering ; that sinners — that 
is, that class and character —“ shall go into everlasting fire ;”” 
that their “‘worm dieth not,” and their “fire is not quenched.” 
But he has also declared, that whenever any man ceases to 
be a sinner — removes from that class and character — his 
desert and his destiny are changed. We must hold it for 
a monstrous misinterpretation, which makes him to mean, 
that the shortest course of sin, however repented and for- 
saken, exposes to a doom of forever unmitigated wo. 
Melancholy reproach upon Christ and God, making Heaven 
less gracious than earth, and the heart of creation colder 
and harder than any tyrant’s that ever usurped a throne! 

Nothing is said more plainly in the New Testament, than 
that suffering is proportioned to sin, — few stripes or many, 
the sentence according to the deed. Were it not so, the 
Divine government would be like those old human govern- 
ments that inflicted capital punishment upon the smallest 
crimes. 

Stull further, this theory mistakes the meaning of the 
Law. Why, as the Apostles represent, was not the Law, 
that is, the prescribed observances of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, sufficient to salvation, whether the ritual law was 
meant by them, or the moral included? Because what was 
really acceptable to God was not any series of external acts, 
however strict and punctual, but the enlivening principle 
of an obedient regard to God in the heart. Losing this, 
the Jews had departed from the true platform of their own 
religion. The vital principle of Judaism had been faith. 
The glory of their Father Abraham had been faith. And 
they were but required to exercise faith once more, and 
according to its primeval nature, in receiving the new 
messenger from above, Jesus Christ, whose day by faith 
Abraham himself indeed saw, and was glad.” In rejecting 
him they were then, with a moral perjury, forswearing their 
29° 
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own religion. Even in that, mere works, a mechanical 
obedience of the Law, never had been pleasing to God, 
and never could be. 

And here, in this very point, was the melancholy degen- 
eracy of Judaism. The old faith had died out; the Law 
had become a round of trifling, debasing ceremonies, and 
Jesus had come to bring back with a new vitality and an 
exceeding glory that spirit of filial trust in the Infinite 
Father, which was the only thing that had ever made a 
human soul, Jew or Gentile, truly acceptable in his sight, 
even from the time of the rising smoke of Abel’s sacrifice 
until then. Yes, the Law had indeed lost its soul of con- 
fiding reverence, and now lay like a corpse, superstitiously 
embalmed and jealously guarded, but cold and dead, in a 
slow decay. Its inadequacy, then, came not from God’s 
indisposition to regard with favor an humble obedience to 
his commands. No, never! Nor froma horrible necessity 
he was under, to visit with a flame of undying wrath its 
slightest violation, (frightful supposition !) but from its being 
practised as a “ dead leiter,’”’ instead of as the living Divine 
will. ‘The Law proper, the true moral and spiritual Law, 
Jesus declared stood not the less firm for his coming, but 
was thereby fulfilled. 

Moreover, this theory assumes an effect of the Atone- 
ment, which has not taken place. It supposes all sin, 
at least of the believer, expiated in full by Christ’s 
death. But does not the punishment of sin continue still, 
and is it not still threatened, though even the believer sin ? 
And thus, contrary to the mercy of just human law, which 
does not even try an offender twice, actual punishment of 
sin is twice inflicted, — on the Saviour and the sinner too. 

In fine, this theory, in rejecting God’s free forgiveness, 
goes upon a wrong idea of that forgiveness, making it to 
consist in a miraculous suspension of the law of cause and 
effect, which binds sin and its wages together, and, unable 
to conceive of such suspension, lays the penalty, which the 
guilty escape, upon the head of the innocent. But is it not 
time we considered that mercy is not a miracle, but the 
course and order of the Divine dealings? The Divine 
forgiveness hes herein, that God has so made us, that sin is 
not irremediably fatal to the soul, and @oes not drag upon 
it, as a false theory pretends, consequences of absolutely 
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boundless wo; that we can repent and have it remitted, 
believe and have it defeated ; that there is a self-recupera- 
tive power God has put into us, by which its “ crimson can 
become as wool, and its scarlet whiter than snow ;”’ and that 
the pardoning grace in Christ lies in his touching so mightily 
the springs of this power to issues of penitence and obedi- 
ence, as the prodigal goes back to his Father’s house. 

But again, it may be objected to the moral and spiritual 
view of the Atonement, that it does not meet the sacrificial 
language of Scripture, which implies that Christ’s suffering 
must expiate our sins, as the old offerings of the Jews did 
theirs. 

We ask, wherein lay the virtue and efficacy of those 
offerings? In the lambs and doves that were brought to 
the altar, or in the feelings and purposes of soul with which 
they were brought? The Bible answers. God would not 
eat the flesh nor drink the blood of those sacrifices. ‘‘ Offer 
unto God thanksgiving.” ‘The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit.” Even admitting then that those ancient 
slayings and burnings were types of the great sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God, we must hold that no account of them can be 
made consistent with Scripture, but that which regards 
them as symbols of inward dispositions, ——the worship, 
thanksgiving, penitence, supplication, vows of the heart. 
Such a symbol let the Cross indeed be, transcending and 
displacing all others, and gloriously binding, by the law of 
association, the thoughts of all virtue and piety to the mind. 
Then, that Christ “bare our sins” will be expressive lan- 
guage : for how did Aaron bear the sins of the Jews, and how 
the goat that escaped into the wilderness? The very refer- 
ence proves, that to bear another’s sin, is not to be punished 
for that sin, but only to hold that sin up in some way signifi- 
cant and strong to make its actual author repent and 
forsake it. 

But is not Christ, in so many words, called “ the propitia- 
tion for our sins”? Competent critics all admit that the 
word rendered “ propitiation ” means mercy-seat ; and God’s 
mercy-seat is no place on which to lay any sacrifice to 
appease his imagined wrath. In general, for we have no 
time to enter more into particulars, the Apostles’ large 
illustration of the effect of Christ’s crucifixion by the sacri- 
ficial terms of Jewish worship is easily explained. They 
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wished to use phraseology, that would most effectually 
carry home to the Jewish mind, which they particularly 
addressed, a just appreciation of the dying Saviour, and 
most powerfully penetrate the obstinate prejudices that had 
steeled that mind against his claims. What phraseology 
would do this, like that so inwoven in the Jewish institu- 
tions, so hung round with Jewish associations, and so 
steeped in every feeling of the Jewish heart? Accordingly 
the most differing portions of the Hebrew system are with 
equal readiness applied in the New Testament to express 
the influence or office of Jesus. Now he is our “ Pass- 
over,’ or more particularly, the “ Lamb without blemish ; ” 
and again the “ high-priest,” and still again the “ mercy- 
seat;”’ while in other passages the Lamb of God becomes 
the “Shepherd of the flock,” who lays down his life, and 
even again, in the affluence of metaphor so natural to the 
Oriental imagination, ‘the door of the sheep.” But that 
such language was to be the only legitimate way, for all 
nations and times, of expressing the Atonement, who can 
believe the spirit of inspiration designed? And what could 
be expected from pressing all these figures of speech, and 
all this picture language, into a theological system of nice 
distinctions and severe definitions, but a violation, we may 
not decide whether greater, of the human understanding, 
or of God’s word. But, taken as expressive emblems, all 
these figures have meaning, meaning deep and rich, mean- 
ing for us, inasmuch as their very abundance and difference 
show the strong and inexpressible sense the Apostles, as 
well as their Master, had of his near relation, as a suffering 
and dying Redeemer, to the human soul. Indeed that 
Redeemer’s life, reaching its highest intensity as he expired, 
has put a living significance into the very words, “altar” 
and ‘sacrifice,’ which causes them still to adorn, as they 
forever will, human speech, though the priest’s knife no 
longer gleams, and the victim’s blood no more flows, in that 
temple at Jerusalem, from which these emblems of Christi- 
anity were drawn. 

Once more, it may be objected, that the account we have 
given of the Atonement does not explain the striking lan- 
guage of Christ’s agony in the garden, and on the Cross, 
praying that the cup might pass from him, and asking 
wherefore his God had forsaken him. 
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That theory, which makes Christ to be then enduring in 
our place the punishment of sin, offers an explanation ; that 
the pains which extorted from him such cries were the 
inflictions of Divine displeasure, and thus this abandonment 
by God wasa sad reality. The cup was too bitter even for 
the all-patient one to drink, because it was like that cup 
the Psalmist speaks of, which had the wine of the Almigh- 
ty’s indignation in it. What! God indignant with Jesus! 
God forsaking his Son Jesus! Thanks be to God, that 
he sent an angel to him, to show that he had not forsaken 
him. No; God never left his dearly Beloved. Was he 
not present to hear the prayer, ‘Father, forgive them,” and 
to receive the spirit his Child gave up? How strange, that 
the view of the Atonement that has been latest presented 
should so detract from the honor alike of God, and of 
Christ! And where lies the difficulty of understanding our 
Lord’s expressions? He had a human nature; not the 
nature of angels had he taken on him, but a human nature 
susceptible of all suffering. In the extremity of its oppres- 
sion was not its groan blameless, its submissive wish 
blameless, its reciting the language of a melancholy psalm, 
as a dirge over its own burial, blameless? Ye! that have 
suffered keenly, or have seen keen suffering, answer. But 
it is said, we turn to Jesus for a perfect example of fortitude, 
and here is something that looks like imperfection. Nay, 
disciples of Christ have ventured to affirm, that we have in 
history better examples of fortitude than our Master’s own. 
So seems it not to us. We ask, what is the measure of 
fortitude? Sensibility. 'The savage, who, with hardened 
soul and body, endures laceration and the fire, has not the 
greatest possible fortitude, for he has the least possible 
sensibility. But the Saviour’s almost woman’s frame, 
borrowing no strength from stoical pride or revengeful 
hate, refined with every generous and delicate feeling, 
unseared with sin, undeadened by vice, was susceptible 
of the whole sharpness of every pang. No! he did not 
despise the suffering and brave it out. He felt it to the 
utmost. He drank the cup to its dregs, and tasted every 
drop. Oh! a strong and brave archangel, enduring the 
same infliction with unmoved countenance and impassive 
mind, would not so affect us, or set us such an example. 
These signs of Christ’s anguish, by their own magnitude 
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and expressiveness, become the very gauge and proof of 
his fortitude. Had we not known how much he suffered, 
we should not have known how much he bore. And thus 
his heaviness, his prayer, his exclamation, are the sig- 
nals that stream high over Gethsemane and the Cross, to 
proclaim his pious resignation. 

Nature failed, but the soul stood firm; human will 
implored, but accepted the Divine; and the very breath 
of that cry, “ Why hast thou forsaken me,’’ mingled with 
that of the cry which was final, “Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” Strange, that we should be called upon, — and 
not by skeptics, but by Christians themselves, — to defend 
Christ’s example. But we know of nothing, we will not 
say superior to, but that equals this. Take the sweat, take 
the groan, take the lonely kneeling out of the picture, and 
it would not be beautified, but shorn of its glory. Harden 
the face of the victim with unblenching courage, and the 
virtue would undergo disastrous eclipse. Make the dread- 
ful valley, into which Jesus slowly, painfully descended, to 
be the easy slope which he bestrode with a step, and poor, 
struggling human nature, alas ! would lose its holy exemplar, 
and its noble pioneer through the griefs of its own mor- 
tality. 

There is no difficulty to faith then in Gethsemane or 
on Calvary. The cry becomes a cheer, the falling on the 
ground teaches us to bow when we petition; and the sin- 
lessness of every act and word — however interpreted — in 
circumstances of so bitter trial, persuades us to “arm our- 
selves with the same mind” that was in Christ, inasmuch 
as he had the same nature that is in us. 

We know of nothing that can hinder a complete resting 
in this view, save an erroneous idea, that the exaltation of 
a being necessarily diminishes his suffering, physical or 
mental. This very exaltation may increase both, and 
especially aggravate the latter. Ingratitude and desertion 
have not their sting taken away or blunted by the fervor and 
devotedness with which we have loved; the unjust and 
cruel sentence may oppress the consciously virtuous soul 
with a choking grief, harder to bear than the deserved pun- 
ishment in which the guilty man sometimes doubtless takes 
a moral satisfaction; while sympathy with others’ woes, 
rending the heart, it may be, with a keener anguish than 
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its own trials, directly sends its fountain-stream from the 
height of moral elevation. Did not these three sources of 
suffering flow abundantly upon him, whom all his friends 
forsook and fled, who answered nothing to his foes’ captious 
charges, and who said, “‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but for yourselves and for your children ;’’ —leav- 
ing the blessed antidotes of an approving conscience, and a 
glorious expectation that his heart might still throb, as it 
ever had throbbed, for others ? 

We have mentioned all the points of objection which 
require to be much examined. But we must say a word, in 
closing, of one or two other observations, that are thrown 
out in the way of criticism upon this view of the Atonement, 
as a moral and spiritual influence, though such influence 
only and directly the word itself, reconcile, implies. 

We are told that the atoning sacrifice is a mystery, which 
we must not presume to explain; nor to reject, because it 
may be presented in a form difficult of comprehension. If 
we may be allowed to speak in the name of any who have 
sympathized in the foregoing sentiments, we would answer, 
that we are no rejecters of mystery in religion. On the 
dark, deep ground of an infinite wonder are drawn our 
brightest conceptions of God, and heaven, and immortality. 
And we are no deniers of mystery in the Atonement. 
There may be relations and effects of Christ’s sufferings 
which the line of our understanding cannot fathom, and we 
trust there are, in the sublime, immeasurable connexions of 
Christ with God, and man with both. Again, we admit a 
mystery in the manner in which any Divine appeal, from 
nature or Scripture, from the course of Providence, or the 
faces of our friends, reaches the heart, and does its work. 
We are “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” and when we 
would know, to the very bottom, how we are wrought upon 
in any case, a question arises, which is transcendent and 
insolvable. Standing before the Cross, we would yield 
ourselves, thoughtless of the ingenuities of human logic, to 
the power of that mighty spectacle. We would open wide 
every sense of the soul, every window of the heart, and 
have the glorious vision stream through every channel of 
our being, as marvellous to penetrate and renew us, as the 
light of the morning. If we carry no figure of the Cross in 
our hand, we would have the Cross erected in our most 
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affectionate and spiritual imagination, and gladly, oh! how 
gladly, receive from it more than we had expected in our 
scheme, and more than we can account for by our argu- 
ments. 

But, plainly, this is no reason why particular theories of 
the Atonement, definitely laid down and logically main- 
tained, which sects in religion would make exclusive, as 
alone deserving the name, should not be subjected to 
scrutiny, and, if found irrational and unscriptural, rejected ; 
however it may be attempted to clothe them in this impen- 
etrable armor of mystery. 

Once more, and in fine, we are told that this making of the 
Atonement a moral and spiritual influence alone, can give 
no peace in death. ‘It may be good to live by, but not 
good to die by.’ As to the peace with which we may die, 
we will depend on Almighty God. When our own heart 
and flesh fail, we will not lean on any human arm, or the 
speculations of any human mind. We will try so to keep 
our own death in view, that none who would compass the 
grave also to make a proselyte, shall terrify us with it. We 
trust we deeply feel the need of God’s forgiveness, that we 
may depart with a cheerful hope. Like all our fellow 
Christians, we would rely on God’s mercy, especially as 
revealed in Jesus Christ. As we however do not feel now, 
so we fear not to feel at the last, that any particular theo- 
logical theory of that mercy is of essential concern. But 
as all theories in that solemn hour fade and vanish from the 
mind’s curious thought, we would only own and experience 
that great mercy more than ever, in the undying sentiment 
of the heart. In the blankness of weakened reason, we 
would have the Cross still rise in unearthly beauty and 
majesty on our believing sight, and, like him who hung 
upon it, hope to ascend to “his Father and our Father, his 
God and our God.” CG. As B. 
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Life of Reuchlin. 


Art. V.—A SCHOLAR OF THE MIDDLE AGE.* 


Tue philosophy which proceeds upon the relations of 
cause and effect has as interesting and important a use 
when applied to history and biography, as when applied to 
science. Under its searching process the last few years have 
thrown much light upon the great events expressed by the 
Revival of Learning, and the Reformation of Religion. 
Our fathers gave the chief place and the principal renown in 
both these movements to Luther and Melancthon. We 
have learned to look upon these two distinguished men as 
pupils, entering into the labor of others, pursuing a work 
which had been begun for them, carrying on a task, the 
most difficult and the most essential stages of which had al- 
ready been accomplished. Rosetti, in his History of the anti- 
papal spirit of the middle ages, has applied the true phi- 
losophy to those eras which have proved the fruitful sources 
of such high influence on succeeding centuries. He has 
done more than any other writer in disclosing the secret 
and distant agencies, which, slowly developing and concen- 
trating themselves, were irresistible the moment they be- 
came visible. He gives to allegorical poets, and cunning 
romancers, and popular ballad singers, a great portion of the 
work which scholars never could have performed, in under- 
mining the rotten foundations of error. The fascinations 
of song, the two-edged sword of satire, the subtle inventions 
of philosophy, and the mystic devices of the Cabala, were 
for more than a century the secret reformers of the Roman 
Church. 

By those who had thought themselves long familiar 
with what has been considered as properly constituting the 
history of the Reformation, the writings of Scotus, Alcuin, 
Bacon, Abelard, Chaucer, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Savonarola, and Mirandola, have been reperused for the 
sake of discovering how far they protested, and urged 
reform. With the expectation of finding the same evi- 
dences of a spirit hostile to Roman corruption, and prepared 
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for bold resistance, the works of the scholars of the mid- 
dle ages have of late been searched, and a new and real 
interest has been attached to them. Thus the relations of 
cause and effect have compelled the most inquisitive histo- 
rians, to transfer farther and farther back from one scholar 
to another, and even from one century to another, the cred- 
it of originating, within the Church, measures for Reform. 
It has, in fact, become impossible to decide with literal strict- 
ness who was the first Protestant ; indeed the proud con- 
clusion stands fully authenticated, that all along through 
what are called the dark ages, when Roman corruption was 
at its- height, there was a pure stream secretly and propi- 
tiously pursuing its course through the Church, which would 
not mingle with the polluted waters. Importance and in- 
terest thus come to be attached to the great scholars who 
prepared the way for Luther, Melancthon and their com- 
peers. Even the abundant testimonies which the writings 
of Luther and Melancthon afford of their confessed obli- 
gations to the scholars who immediately preceded, were 
not sufficient to fix a just attention upon these scholars. 
Inquisitive students have of late been searching out their 
claims, but the work has been so long neglected that some 
of the particulars which give a charm to such inquiries 
have irrecoverably perished from all record. 

Among the eminent scholars who from this cause have 
failed to receive the grateful reward of those who owe un- 
known obligations to them, is John Reuchlin. This name, 
which in German signifies smoke, according to the custom 
of the literati of his times, was converted into its Greek 
equivalent, Capnion. With perfect justice he has been 
called the father of the German Reformation. Yet until 
the last year, there was no biography of him in the Eng- 
lish language. His name occurred only in Encyclopedias, 
in ecclesiastical annals, or in the biographies of his con- 
temporaries. Two biographies of him had appeared on 
the continent, when, a few years since, Dr. Mayerhoff pub- 
lished in German a very brief Treatise on Reuchlin and his 
Times, with a commendatory preface by Neander. The 
substance of this volume has been incorporated into an 
English work of real merit, which we have perused with in- 
terest. 

The popular work of D’ Aubigné, first, to English readers, 
disseminated the fame and the services of the great and 
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good Reuchlin. Though he never left the Roman Com- 
munion, and, it is even said, revoked the will by which he 
had devised his valuable library to his cousin and pupil Me- 
lancthon, on account of the active participation of the lat- 
ter in the Reformation, yet it is certain that the labor of his 
whole life turned to the account of the great change. 
Reuchlin was born at Pforzheim, December 28, 1455, 
twelve years before Erasmus, twenty-eight years before Lu- 
ther, and forty-two years before Melancthon. Thus he 
was enough their senior to be acknowledged by them as 
their tutor, and as the great originator of reform, the eye 
of light to Germany. He died in his sixty-seventh year, 
and considering the eventful period of his days, his life was 
very long, because crowded. He was born of virtuous and 
honest parents, though in necessitous circumstances, re- 
ceived an elementary education at what was called a Latin 
school, in the town, and having skill in music was called to 
Baden, in his eighteenth year, as court-singer. ‘Thence he 
was sent to the High School at Paris, as the companion of 
the Margrave Frederick, in 1473. The taking of Constan- 
tinople twenty years before, by Mahomet II, had led some 
learned Greeks to seek refuge in Paris, where they intro- 
duced the Greek language, which for centuries had been 
unknown in Europe. Here Reuchlin learned the elements 
of that tongue, and obtained a livelihood by copying Greek 
manuscripts ; and he enjoys the proud distinction of having 
been the first to introduce the language into Germany. As 
an eminent scholar, at a time when a scholar had first begun 
to receive honors which perhaps have never to such a de- 
gree been conferred since, he was an.object of general ad- 
miration and of Court favor. He resided for longer or 
shorter periods at different universities and capitals. Em- 
perors, princes and nobles honored and caressed him; he 
was a professor, a doctor of laws, a jurist, a statesman, 
a philosopher, and a theologian. He was the author of 
the first Hebrew Grammar and Dictionary in Germany, an 
unrivalled Oriental scholar, and excelled all his contempo- 
raries in classical erudition. He lived chiefly at Stuttgard, 
happy apparently in his domestic relations, having con- 
tracted a childless marriage, and being blessed by public 
favor with a competency. He went on several missions 
to Rome, was twenty-nine years Proctor to the Dominican 
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Monks, and was Judge of Alliance in Swabia, to the Em- 
peror, eleven years. When enjoying some of his first pub- 
lic honors, in the year 1490, his income, from all sources, 
amounted to ninety florins, or thirty-six dollars. Asa curi- 
ous fact it may be mentioned, that it would have taken 
his whole salary, at this amount, for more than seventy 
years, to have purchased a Hebrew Bible in manuscript, 
which he received as a present from the Emperor ; the iden- 
tical volume which is now exhibited to visitors in the libra- 
ry of the Grand Duke at Carlsruhe. 

As the fame and distinction of Reuchlin rest upon his at- 
tainments and services asa classical scholar, let us delineate 
the portraiture and describe the means and appliances of a 
scholar of the middle ages. It was with scanty literary ma- 
terials that the giants of those days wrought out the means 
for rearing the stupendous fabric of modern learning and 
science. There were Arabic books by thousands. The 
literature of that tongue was then, and still is said to be, 
the most copious which any language contains. But it was 
sealed in perfect mystery from all save Arabic scholars, and 
one might as well have looked for blossoms on the Alps, as 
for Arabic scholars out of Arabia. There were the Scrip- 
tures, and the writings of the Fathers, known only to the 
monks, and to but very few of them. The Greek and 
Latim classics were known only in Italy, and even there 
they slumbered in deserted retreats, and were often de- 
stroyed as mere cumbersome lumber. It is said that the 
only known copy of the works of the humorist Aristo- 
phanes, served St. Chrysostom as a pillow. The most val- 
uable of the classics were not recovered in Europe until 
after the beginning of the fifteenth century. Reuchlin was 
wont to put the services of all his friends into requisition 
to obtain him books, which probably in any of the princi- 
pal towns of New England may now be had free for the 
asking. One friend writes to him from Paris, “ 'Thou art 
angry that I have sent thee no Greek books, but thou re- 
quirest impossibilities. I have carefully examined every 
book-stall, but can nowhere find such. I can nowhere find 
Pliny, nor yet Livy, but I have bought Strabo for thee: 
thou wilt receive it, as soon as [I can find some one to take 
charge of it.” Another friend writes from Mantua, “I 
have busied myself day and night to get Homer copied in 
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Latin, as you wished, but there are perpetually some hin- 
drances in the way of the copyist.” Another writes, “‘ Here 
in Florence I find no Greek books, and have not been able 
to meet with a Hebrew Bible.” The invention of the art 
of printing was scarcely in season to aid Reuchlin’s early 
studies, though he availed himself of its help in publishing 
some of his smaller writings. Scholars were obliged to 
wait for a manuscript of a classic, or of the New Testa- 
ment, to travel over a continent or to pass from hand to 
hand, as do the new magazines through a book-club. The 
difficulty of teaching, at that time, the simplest elements of 
knowledge, can scarcely be imagined. They had no gram- 
mars, dictionaries nor spelling books, no maps, no literary 
toys ; and seeing that more of nonsense and falsehood than 
of wisdom and truth were taught, it was very difficult for 
an honest child to understand. Even Luther says he was 
whipped for dulness at school, about fifteen times a day. 
Petrarch, who was the first to restore the Greek language 
in Italy, says there were but ten persons in the country who 
understood it. The elements of all learning were then as. 
dry, barren and unconnected, as a sand heap. 

The traveller over the Southern portion of the European 
continent, if he love the memory of ancient days, will find 
an inexhaustible source of interest in searching among the 
monuments in the cathedrals and crowded cemeteries for 
the venerable mementos of the scholars of the middle 
ages. In the Campo Santo near Bologna, in that at Pisa, 
in those connected with all the universities, and in the 
church edifices and cathedrals, these monuments abound. 
There, in rude stone carvings, along the deep aisles, are piled 
up the tablets and effigies of the great men of a thousand 
years. The reverence of ages has hallowed them into 
shrines, without superstition. The long processions, which 
on the great festivals march solemnly through the churches, 
have scented even the stones with fragrant incense. Their 
ancient inscriptions, with barbarous spelling and contrac- 
tions, perpetuate the immortality of true scholars. They 
remind us, how, when the almost hourly services of the 
convent by night and by day had been performed, the few 
scholars among the monks hurried back to their folios, “ to 
behold the pleasant countenance of truth in the quiet and 
still air of delightful studies.” We may smile as we re- 
30* 
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member their childish prejudices, and often unprofitable la- 
bors. But they were delving in mire and sand to lay true 
foundations. Many a hard struggle and many a bitter tear 
did their own ignorance cost them. But now they are 
dead, while we measure the value of their labors, we can 
only imagine their toil. In the removal of the wall of an 
old convent at Basle, a few years since, a box was found 
concealed in a hole, which contained a. scrap of paper in- 
scribed by a Carthusian monk, with the testimony of his 
secret, longing desire for truth. There are many such me- 
mentos over the whole of Europe. The highest and truest 
consecration of the gigantic ecclesiastical edifices of Europe, 
is the ashes of the scholars which they guard. 

The sight of an ancient library suggests reflections simi- 
lar to those which the cemetery or the monumental pile 
excites. There is something in the view of those huge fo- 
lios, in their parchment binding and high-ribbed backs, which 
irresistibly brings before us the old scholars who composed 
and studied them. The outer covering of dingy vellum 
looks like the dry and sallow skin of the recluse student. 
The thick oaken covers, literally boards, are no unfit sym- 
bols of the hard skulls through which learning then must 
force its way. ‘The worm holes which run through the 
volumes, eating out here a letter and there a word, typify 
the want of that clear and exact knowledge which is to be 
obtained only through grammars and dictionaries. The dry | 
and discolored paper and the fading ink, remind us of the 
barren soil, and the poorness of the implements which la- 
bored to cover it with greenness and fertility. The printed 
page, with its unprofitable lore, contains a strange mixture 
of credulity and doubt, of wisdom and folly, as did an an- 
cient brain. Last of all, the comments and corrections 
which later hands have traced in the margin, prove to us 
how youth, though it may become wiser than age, will often 
treat with irreverence its prejudices and infirmities. Those 
solemn ranks of embalmed warriors who fought the battles 
of the mind, have now their tombs above the ground, while 
their authors rest beneath. 

The most distinguished scholar, contemporary with Reuch- 
lin, he who possessed the most varied accomplishments, was 
John Picus, surnamed Mirandola, as prince of that little 
empire in Italy. He was the most handsome, the most 
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learned, and the most accomplished man of his age, — the 
wonder and the praise of all Europe. All that was to be 
known, he knew. ‘The dry details of the canon law he had 
mastered at the age of fourteen. He had run through all the 
subtleties and mysteries of philosophy, and acquired the Lat- 
in, Greek, Italian and Oriental languages, and had exhaust- 
ed the aid of the continental universities, when at the age 
of twenty-two he appeared at Florence, a miracle of erudi- 
tion. He then devoted himself to the trifling and ensnaring 
but most laborious pursuits of Cabalistic science — a favorite 
folly of Reuchlin’s — ransacking all the stores of the East- 
ern Magi. When twenty-three years of age, he offered to 
maintain, at Rome, nine hundred propositions against all dis- 
putants. ‘These were drawn from all quarters and on all 
subjects — logic, morals, mathematics, physics, metaphysics, 
theology, magic, and cabalistic mysteries. He projected 
works which have not yet been written, he obtained for him- 
self unrivalled renown, and died at Florence, at the age of 
thirty-two. Standing over the ashes of this great scholar we 
read on a plain marble tablet a Latin inscription, which 
translated, is as follows ; — “‘ Here lies John Picus of Miran- 
dola ; the Tagus and the Ganges know the rest, and perhaps, 
even the Antipodes.” Truth obliges us to add, that were 
this famous scholar to offer himself now, as a candidate for 
the mastership of one of our district schools, no committee 
would consider him qualified. 

A scholar needed then to make his own grammar and 
dictionary. A prodigious memory for words, and facts, and 
dates, was the chief requisite. It is said that Lipsius, the 
distinguished editor of the works of Tacitus, offered to 
repeat from memory any passage of his author, with a 
dagger pointed at his breast, to be plunged in in case of 
failure. To the might of a few single minds the world 
owes its advancement. Every lesson of wisdom has been 
gathered by their study and sacrifice. The temple of 
truth has been reared stone by stone through the effort of 
single arms. There have been but few in each generation 
who have given a decisive impulse for good to their race, 
and seldom have they received in life the reward of their 
labors. ‘They stand at long intervals apart, on the wide 
field of ages, severed by common throngs, who have afford- 
ed them a momentary glory or the honors of martyrdom. 
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It was amid such weary obstacles, and inspired only by the 
sympathies of the few who felt the kindred glow imparted by 
the search for truth, that Reuchlin gave up his life to the hard 
service of heralding the lights of learning and religion. He 
was allowed to be the most learned scholar of his age in all 
Germany ; the leader, patron and counsellor of those who by 
their wisdom, discretion and singleness of purpose gave dig- 
nity to the Reformation, which otherwise would have been 
characterised by untutored, though honest zeal. The life 
and career of Erasmus were acted upon by the Reforma- 
tion; Reuchlin preceded and prepared it. Erasmus has 
had many biographers, yet his position is confessedly inde- 
finable. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, we may be allowed to 
observe in this connexion, is not entitled to the estimation 
in which it has been held ; the author possessed but a scanty 
and superficial knowledge of the men and the events of 
that age. 

The most signal incident in the life of Reuchlin was 
his long protracted contest with the Dominican Monks of 
Cologne. They were called, par excellence, the mendicants ; 
but some faint idea of the crushing weight of influence 
which they wielded, may be gathered from the open confes- 
sion of Pope Alexander VI, who feared few things on earth 
or in heaven. He said, that he “ would rather provoke the 
enmity of the most formidable sovereign, than offend even 
a single friar of those mendicant fraternities, who, under the 
mantle of humility, reigned omnipotent over the Christian 
world.” Under the marvellously profound conviction, or pro- 
fession, that whoever studied Hebrew must necessarily be a 
disguised Jew, the enemies of the new learning sought to 
make a victim of Reuchlin, because, by writing a grammar 
and lexicon for that language, he had introduced an enthu- 
siasm for its study into Germany. The monks of Cologne, 
led by John Pfefferkorn, a base Jew, who had taken shelter 
from the hate of his countrymen in a profession of Chris- 
tianity, endeavored to obtain from the Emperor an edict, 
that all Hebrew books, except the Bible, should be sought 
out and burned throughout the empire. This measure 
Reuchlin successfully opposed, by all the appliances of 
learning, wit, sarcasm and satire. ‘The enemies with whom 
he had to grapple were cunning, adroit and all-powerful, 
nor had they ever as yet been vanquished. The struggle 
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was protracted through several years, and when at last de- 
cided by an appeal to Rome and a most wearisome eccle- 
siastico-judicial investigation, Reuchlin was in imminent 
hazard of losing his well-won victory by the intrigues of the 
Dominicans, who nearly succeeded, by enormous bribery, 
in an attempt to bring the case before a Council. It was 
this contest of Reuchlin with the monks, as much as any 
act of Luther’s life, that led to the grand development of Pro- 
testantism. ‘The effort of the Colognese monks to reassert 
the ridiculous plea by which Omar had destroyed the li- 
brary at Alexandria, had the effect of arousing all the 
friends of learning. Under the name of Reuchlinists, a 
fraternity of sympathising and united brethren was formed, 
which had its members in every chief town in Europe, — Ita- 
ly, no less than England, being nobly represented in it. The 
services of this honored band of scholars to the cause of 
reviving learning, it is impossible now to estimate worthily. 
The degree of superstition, which, from their fond pursuits 
of astrology and cabalistic lore, still enthralled their minds, 
seemed to have much of the good effect of reverence or 
pietism in imbuing them with a profound spirituality, in 
endowing them with the demonstration of the spirit, and 
impressing them with a sense of the near reality of “ the 
powers of the world to come.” That piety as well as let- 
ters may learn high lessons, and catch a holy inspiration 
from these mighty men, is a truth which the literature of 
the last few years has eloquently taught us. 

A just idea of the part which each of the most famous 
men of that day performed in the great Reformation, may 
be gathered from an incident described by Maius, one of 
‘the biographers of Reuchlin. He relates, that in 1530, 
when the Emperor Charles V. resided in the province, after 
he and his brother Ferdinand had concluded their dinner 
one day at noon, a band of foreigners asked and received 
liberty to perform a short pantomime. The actors wore 
masks, and were dressed in the garb of doctors, or others, 
bearing the names of those whom they represented on their 
backs. First appeared the representative of Johann Cap- 
nion, who threw into the hall a bundle of sticks, partly 
straight and partly crooked, and went out. ‘Then came 
Erasmus, who, after trying in vain to arrange and straighten 
the sticks, indignantly departed. Then the monk, Martin 
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Luther followed, who kindled the crooked sticks by cast- 
ing a firebrand into the midst of them. One in imperial 
robes next entered; who, with a drawn sword, essayed to 
quench the flames. Last of all came Pope Leo X., who, 
amazed and terrified, looked all about for means to extin- 
guish the conflagration. Seeing two baskets near, one of 
which contained oil, the other water, he seized the former 
and dashed it on the flames, which spread still further. In 
the confusion which ensued, the pantomime ended, and 
when the Emperor inquired for the actors, none knew their 
whereabout. 

One of the most beautiful of Luther’s letters is that 
which he wrote to Reuchlin, in grateful and reverent regard 
to “the brave man who had found grace of God, enabling 
him to stop the mouths of blasphemers.” Erasmus like- 
wise paid a noble tribute to Reuchlin by writing his apo- 
theosis, and describing his canonization. The piece con- 
cludes with the following litany of thanks : — 

“QO God, the lover of mankind, who by thy chosen ser- 
vant, John Reuchlin, hast given again to the world the gift 
of tongues, wherewith heretofore thou didst from heaven 
furnish thine Apostles, by thy Holy Spirit, for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel; grant that in all languages, all men, 
everywhere, may set forth the glory of thy Son Jesus: and 
confound thou the tongues of the false apostles, who are 
confederate to underprop the wicked tower of Babel, en- 
deavoring to darken thy glory, while they study to advance 
their own ; seeing that all glory is due unto thee alone, to- 
gether with thine only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, and the Holy Spirit, unto eternity. Amen.” 

It is in the expression of sentiments like those conveyed 
in this prayer, that we find the evidence of heartfelt sym- 
pathy on the part of Erasmus in the cause of Reform. 
That he temporised and vacillated, and sought to share 
the confidence of the two contending parties, we must pro- 
bably ascribe to the weakness of human nature. It was 
no small aggravation of the weight of responsibility and the 
risks which were incurred by those who consistently main- 
tained the cause of learning and reform, that there was a 
third party who cooled their enthusiasm, and in a measure 
countenanced their opponents. The history of the Church 
has not wanted examples of like character since. As we 
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look back through a long distance upon the fellowship of 
these early friends of learning, we offer one tribute to 
Erasmus, but another and a better to Reuchlin. 


G. E. E. 





Art. VI.— EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Ir may well seem to those who have duly estimated the 
number, variety and cumulative force of the Evidences of 
Christianity, that the subject should have, long since, ceased 
to be a matter of any doubt; that its leading facts should 
thenceforth have been received as established; and the 
great truths thus authenticated, like those of the exact 
sciences, have been proceeded upon as a basis for further 
inquiries. But it requires little reflection to perceive that 
this is not possible, and further, that it is not desirable if it 
were. These facts, from the very circumstance that they 
are facts, and not abstract principles, rest upon moral, or 
as it is better termed, probable evidence ; and evidence, 
therefore, which admits of indefinite degrees of strength 
and pertinency. However various then, however multifold, 
however, on the whole, satisfactory it may be, it never can 
amount to absolute demonstration ; and, in its last and best 
result, must still lie open to the questions of those, who not 
knowing, or not caring to know what evidence ought to 
be decisive, still insist upon further proof, when ample 
proof, and indeed all the proof of which the subject admits, 
has been given. Nor, as we have hinted, is this demonstra- 
tive proof desirable. Though often sighed for by conscien- 
tious and questioning spirits, and demanded as an essential 
prerequisite to belief by cavillers and scoffers, it would yet 
prove, if granted, a sad anomaly in that great scheme of 
probation in which God has seen fit to place us, and by 
which alone character, the only thing worth living for, is 





* Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. By Joux GorHam 
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to be formed. It would take away, in the very initiatory 
steps of our religious progress, the power of choice, and 
there would be, in consequence, no merit in believing, since, 
from the nature of the case, no one could doubt if he would. 
And all that moral discipline which is now involved in an 
act of rational faith, such as giving or withholding a faithful 
attention to the subject, fairly estimating the weight and 
defect of evidence, yielding our hearts and lives to its just 
influence, would be done away. And how important this 
moral discipline is, may appear from the fact that it is to 
all persons a difficult thing to regulate faith aright, and to 
some much easier to do, and even to be, than it is to 
believe. 

It is further to be remembered, that the doubts and diffi- 
culties which are alleged against the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, will, of necessity, vary in their character from age to 
age. ‘The circumstance of less or greater remoteness from 
the period when the facts relied upon are said to have taken 
place, and still more the degree and kind of enlightenment of 
every subsequent period, w vill affect their tone and character. 
Jewish unbelief will assume one specific form, Heathen 
unbelief another, and that of modern deism a third. And 
though it will be found, in the last analysis, that the ele- 
ments of skepticism are few in number, and by no means 
fatal in their character, yet that they are susceptible of being 
continually reproduced under different forms and in differ- 
ent aspects, and will require, therefore, continually a prac- 
tised eye and hand to ascertain their real nature and affini- 
ties. Thus for example, what the Epicurean Celsus urged 
as an objection against Christianity in the second cen- 
tury, is repeated by the deists, Lord Herbert and Tindal, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth ; and the dreamy pietism 
that dispensed with the facts of the Gospel history, and 
thereby repudiated the Divine authority of the Saviour Je- 
sus, as a Teacher, a hundred years ago, has attained, and 
with similar effect, a sort of shadowy and brainless existence, 
like the ghosts that Aeneas vainly attempted to destroy, 
“‘tenues sine corpore vitas - “ cava sub imagine 
forme,” in our day. 

As then it is neither to be expected nor desired, in a 
condition of things like the present, that the time will ever 
come that an exposition and enforcement of the Evidences of 
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Christianity will not be needed, and needed especially in a 
popular form, we owe, as a community, no common debt 
of gratitude to the Founder of those Lectures of which the 
book before us is the first published specimen, for includ- 
ing this “ high argument” among that series of topics which 
are to occupy a permanent place in the course. His words 
are: “For the more petfect demonstration of the truth of 
those moral and religious precepts, by which alone, as I 
believe, men can be secure of happiness in this world and 
[in] that to come, I wish a course of lectures to be deliv- 
ered on the historical and internal evidences in favor of: 
Christianity.” 

The Lectures, on which we now* propose to offer some 
remarks, are very properly introduced to the public by an 
account of the Life and Character of their Founder, the 
late Mr. John Lowell, Jr. This is written by Mr. Everett, 
at present our Minister at the Court of St. James, of which 
it is enough to say here, that it is characterized by that 
simple elegance of style, and felicitous array of facts, which 
mark all the similar productions of the author. 

Dr. Palfrey being the first Lecturer, on this foundation, 
upon the Evidences of Christianity, judged rightly in con- 
fining himself to a general statement of them, since it is 
well that these should be ascertained, surveyed, and marked 
out for the purpose of reference by future Lecturers, and 
as affording a ground-work for such details as they might 
wish to pursue. By adopting this course, however, he sub- 
jected himself to the always irksome task of repeating, with 
some particularity, what had often been stated before ; 
while at the same time, he was precluded from following 
out, to any great extent, any original discussions, which the 
subject had suggested to his own mind, and which might 
be rendered especially attractive to his audience. Still 
there is no servile copying here. He pays no slavish 
deference to any authority, as such. He writes evidently 
from a mind full of the subject, but one convertible and 
free. He derives ideas from various sources, yet takes his 
own views of every topic, and states and presents them in 
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his own way. His whole treatment of the argument ex- 
hibits all the origmality that can belong to a trite and worn 
theme, that of bearing the impress and individuality of his 
own mind. 

We now proceed to the subject matter of these volumes. 
And in the very outset we must observe, that, if we rightly 
understand the author, we cannot agree with him in the 
statement of the question which he proposes to discuss. It 
seems to us, that he does not present the proper issue in 
dispute between believers and unbelievers in the truth of 
Christianity. He says, “should I state the question, to 
which the Evidences of Christianity relate, to be this, 
namely, whether the faith taught by Jesus of Nazareth and 
his Apostles was a direct supernatural revelation from God, 
I should state it as it actually lies before my own view;” 
and then goes on to say that he will not assume this to be 
a correct statement. But why not assume it? Because, 
to quote his own words, “it may be that some would deny 
the issue thus made to be the true one, and would say that 
credit may be due to Christianity, though not in the char- 
acter of a supernatural revelation from the Deity, yet in 
some other.” Suppose they do. Still the question is, 
whether this religion was of supernatural origin. It was 
on this ground, and on this alone, that it was uniformly and 
throughout placed by its immediate Author, Jesus of 
Nazareth. ‘This is the plain distinction recognized by the 
Founder of these Lectures, since he makes provision for a 
course of instruction on Natural Religion, as distinct from 
the “historical and internal evidences in favor of Chris- 
tianity.”” It is the question which is really, and in point of 
fact, at issue between the believer and the infidel. It is 
not, it seems to us, as the author states, “can the religion 
of Jesus present a trustworthy exhibition of the religious 
relations, duty, and prospects of man ;” but, whether it pre- 
sents an duthoritative one. It may be trustworthy in 
various degrees, and on various accounts. Herbert of 
Cherbury, and many other deists have believed “that 
credit may be due to Christianity, though not in the char- 
acter of a supernatural revelation from the Deity, yet in 
some other ;” as, for example, because they admit its truths 
to be as “ old as the creation,” and to be consonant with the 
best reason and intimate experience of the human soul. 
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The question, the real question, the only important question, 
to which a course of Lectures like those before us should 
provide an answer is, not whether the religion of Jesus 
presents a “correct” or “trustworthy” exhibition of our 
religious relations, but whether this exhibition be one that 
is enforced by supernatural authority? If it be, its correct- 
ness and trustworthiness follow of course. But it may be 
correct and trustworthy, in a very high degree, without 
necessarily implying that it is authoritative in the sense 
of the term here intended, or authoritative in the sense 
which its Founder claimed for it. His uniform language 
in reference to the point is, “I have greater witness than 
that of John; for the works which the Father hath given 
me to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me.” ‘'Though ye believe not 
me, believe the works.’ We need not remind the learned 
author of these Lectures, that by “works” here, Jesus 
refers to his miracles. After all, we suppose, there is no 
essential difference of opinion between us on the point, 
since the whole drift of the Lectures is directed to the 
issue which we hold to be the true one. Indeed this is 
stated in the strongest terms in the latter part of this very 
first Lecture. Still so acute a logician as Dr. Palfrey will 
at once admit, that there should be no error or ambiguity 
in so essential a part of his argument, as the statement of 
the question. 

The greater part of the first Lecture is employed in dis- 
criminating the different kinds of evidence, which have been 
relied upon in proving the credibility of the Christian rev- 
elation. This is eminently proper, since unbelief is occa- 
sioned more frequently, perhaps, by a mistake in reference 
to the nature and degree of proof that should be satisfac- 
tory on this subject, than by any other. And a strange con- 
fusion of thought often prevails in the midst of professed 
Christians, on the same subject. An intelligent and reason- 
able man will not look for demonstrative evidence, where, 
from the nature of the case, there can only exist that 
which is moral or probable. ‘To prove an historical fact he 
will not seek the apparatus of mathematical formulas, nor 
will accept the testimony of all the geometers who have 
ever lived in proof of the relation of curves and angles. 
Nor would he, in regard to the subject before us, so far 
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confound the nature of internal and external evidence, as 
to expect from the former any proof of a past fact, or from 
the latter those inherent marks of probity and good faith by 
which the credibility of a witness is sustained. ‘This whole 
train of thought in the Lecture before us is singularly acute 
and just, and we commend it to the attentive perusal of 
those who imagine they can feel and see the truth of Christi- 
anity ; and it may inform or remind those, who, not feeling 
or seeing this sort of proof, are therefore skeptical, that 
this is not the evidence to be looked after or felt as leading 
or decisive on a question like this. But while we agree in the 
theoretical statement of these two kinds of evidence as laid 
down by Dr. Palfrey, we cannot but think he undervalues 
the practical effect of internal evidence on the com- 
mon mind. In a vast variety of instances, all that we 
require in the witnesses of the Gospel is, that they are 
credible witnesses, that they are to be believed, since from 
the nature of the case they could not have been deceived 
in what they affirm; and this credibility is manifested by 
multiplied internal marks of probity and fairness and verac- 
ity, which are obvious on the very face of the record, and 
which by a fair mind, can neither be gainsaid nor resisted. 
Indeed this is true in a greater or less degree of all the 
witnesses of the New Testament, and admirably so of the 
great Witness, Jesus Christ himself. 

The first Lecture is appropriately closed by some just 
remarks upon the state of mind which should be brought 
to an investigation of the subject. This should be one 
of deep and reverential seriousness, since the question at 
issue is not only more important than all others, but it is 
one before which all others fade away into absolute nothing- 
ness. If myriads of worlds were offered to our acceptance 
on the one hand, and a clear, rational, decided, antedating 
faith were offered on the other, no man in his senses, no 
man who has a glimpse of the infinite value of the human 
soul, no man who has made an approach, in his conceptions, 
to the solemn import of the revelations of Christianity, 
would hesitate, for an instant, im his choice. Well does 
the author before us observe, and well does his book as 
a whole illustrate his own idea, that “such an inquiry 
deserves the best devotion of the best powers of the mind,”’ 
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and ‘‘ whatever can be done in the way of cool, cautious, 
discriminating, fair investigation.” 

As the Christian revelation rests on facts, as its basis; as 
its facts, like all other facts, are only to be ascertained, in 
ages subsequent to their alleged occurrence, by external 
proof, or testimony; as these facts, moreover, are beyond, 
or in opposition to the known laws of nature, so called, or 
in other words, are miraculous; as it has been, further, 
objected to them, that they are not, and cannot, by their 
very nature, be susceptible of satisfactory proof; and as, if 
this be so, all further progress in the external evidence of 
Christianity is precluded; the author before us very prop- 
erly addresses himself, in the second Lecture, to remove 
this objection. 

Indeed, the objection, on every account, demands the 
most faithful investigation. It is, at the present day, one 
of the most prevalent; and is likely, from certain new 
developments which are supposed to be taking place in the 
bodily and mental organization of man, and also from the 
remarkable progress in physical inquiries that characterizes 
our age, to prevail, if not checked, more and more. It is 
an objection, yet further, that most frequently suggests 
itself to thinking minds in their questioning moods, and to 
unthinking minds in all their moods. And there are 
deep-seated causes for this. All the ordinary phenomena of 
nature are presented to us in regular sequences, or in a 
connected series, and we are so constituted, that we cannot 
help inferring that the one which precedes necessitates the 
existence of that which follows, or stands to it, as we say, 
in the relation of a cause. The order of nature is, for wise 
and benevolent purposes, uniform, and we assume it to be 
necessary. Miracles, therefore, which, by their very nature, 
interrupt or rather transcend these sequences, and break 
in upon this order, naturally appear to be strange, insulated 
and anomalous facts, and are therefore regarded, on first 
view, with doubt and incredulity. We believe this to be 
the inherent, the essential and continually pervading cause 
of any skepticism that may exist on the subject of miracles. 
Other causes of a temporary character, which we need not 
refer to here, come in aid of the same result; but this is 
one which belongs to the very nature of man, and to his 
condition in the present world. We are not surprised, 
31* 
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therefore, that the minds of many intelligent men naturally 
reluct from the very statement of miraculous facts. This 

reluctance is rational up to a certain point ; nay, it exists to 

such a degree as to throw the burden of proof upon him 

who asserts these to have taken place. How little impor- 

tance this objection will assume, in reference to the alleged 

miracles of the New ‘Testament, will soon be seen. Mean- 

time, nothing is gained for the result, by denying the exist- 

ence of the difficulty.* 

The theoretical objection against the credibility of mira- 
cles assumes different forms, and prevails in different de- 
grees in different minds. It goes, when carried out, to the 
full extent of denying that any evidence whatsoever can 
avail to prove the reality of miracles, and therefore that all 
accounts of such alleged interruptions of the “laws of 
nature”? may be dismissed, at once, without examination. 
The objection assumes a two-fold form. First, it is said, 
that miracles are essentially impossible, and next, that if 
possible, they are essentially incredible. ‘The author, in 
the Lecture before us, examines thoroughly both positions. 
His argument is altogether too elaborate to be minutely 
stated in these pages. We shall only attempt to put on 
record here a few thoughts, in a condensed form, which, 
if we no not err, will be found to meet the whole difficulty. 

In regard to the former part of the objection, namely, 
that miracles are essentially impossible, we cannot but think 
that the learned author might have easily economized his 
skill and acuteness, since the argument is susceptible of 





* With these views of the subject, we would observe in passing, that 
we are surprised at the statements of a very learned and philosophical 
advocate for the credibility of the Christian miracles, and one, who, we 
nue; by no means stands alone in his position — Isaac Taylor, in his 
“Process of Historical Proof.” ‘It is nothing but a prejudice,” he 
observes, “though it is one not easily dispelled, which leads us to de- 
mand a proportion or correspondency in magnitude, or in force, or in 
amount, between facts and testimony.’ ‘The facts and evidences are 
as independent of each other, as fortuity can make them. To demanda 
om prt between them, is, therefore, in the last degree absurd. * * 

ut since neither the nature of the facts, nor the extent of their conse- 
quences is linked to the testimony, the amount of that testimony cannot, 
with reason, be made the measure of faith.’’ We only observe on this, 
that if it be a “ prejudice” to demand more evidence for the existence of 
an uncommon, strange, anomalous fact, than for one of ordinary and 
every-day occurrence, it is one which will not be “easily dispelled” 
from our minds. 
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being comprised in a few words. Miracles can be wrought 
by God, if he be omnipotent, which all, who believe in God 
at all, admit at the outset; and there is nothing in his in- 
variableness (which is the attribute on which the supposed 
objection is founded) to prevent his working them, since 
this invariableness is one of character, and not of agency. 
It binds him not to one course of proceeding, but to a con- 
sistency with himself, or with his essential perfections. If 
goodness be one of these, (which all admit) then, in a con- 
juncture of things in which a greater good can be produced 
by a deviation from his accustomed course, than by pursu- 
ing it, the very invariableness of his character will bind him 
to the deviation. 

Can, then, this deviation from what is called the order of 
nature, in other words, can miracles, be proved to have 
taken place ? 

Why not? They are facts obvious to all the senses. 
If we saw them performed, we could not doubt their exist- 
ence, without stultifying ourselves. If then we thus know 
them to have thus occurred, can we not transmit to others 
a credible account of them? No, it is said; because no 
testimony can ever prove the reality of a miracle. This, in 
short terms, is the far-famed objection of Mr. Hume. All 
belief, according to him, is based upon, and governed by 
“experience.” Now, says he, it is contrary to experi- 
ence that the order of nature should ever be broken in 
upon, but it is not contrary to experience that testimony 
should prove false. Testimony therefore can never be 
relied upon to establish the reality of such a supposed fact. 
In other words, for we wish to make the points at issue 
entirely plain, there may be a flaw in testimony; there 
can be no break in the order of nature. And hence, it is 
inferred, there is such an overwhelming presumption against 
the existence of miracles, that, to use the language of Mr. 
Hume, “no testimony for any kind of miracle can ever 
possibly amount to a probability, much less to a proof.” 

It is common to call this a “ cavil,” a “ sophism,” one of 
the very “weakest weapons of the forge of infidelity.” 
But it is well to remember that there is no argument in 
sneers or in hard names. And besides, if this objection be 
so utterly futile, why do theologians give it such earnest 
heed? Why do they make books about it? Why “ thrice 
slay the slain?” On the contrary we deem it a very 
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specious objection at least, and one that calls for a thorough 
reply. It seems to us to be a remarkable specimen of the 
felicitous use of ambiguous terms; of adroit shifting of the 
points in question, and of asserting in one premiss of the 
argument, what is triumphantly inferred in the conclusion. 
It is, moreover, as Dr. Campbell says, ‘stated in a pomp- 
ous diction, that serves at once for decoration and disguise.” 
With proper admiration of the speciousness of the objec- 
tion, and of the skill and adroitness with which it is put, 
we proceed to offer a few words in reply. 

First it is asserted, that all belief rests upon, and is regu- 
lated by “experience.”” This we must take leave utterly 
to deny. So far is it from being true, that all belief thus 
rests upon and is regulated by experience, the fact is, that 
the principles of human belief are wholly independent of 
outward experience. They are anterior to it in the mind 
of every human being. They have nothing to do with it. 
They may, and do in fact, exist, where there is no expe- 
rience whatsoever. ‘The belief of children amounts to 
absolute credulity, long before their experience begins. 
Our distrust of testimony is rather the result of experi- 
ence, and this distrust, so far from being natural and 
therefore agreeable to the mind, is always, until expe- 
rience has rendered it familiar, painful. The natural 
presumption of the human ‘nind is in favor of the truth of 
testimony. ‘There are a thousand or a million chances, so 
to speak, against the occurrence of a particular fact: such 
for example, as the meeting of a certain individual, ata 
certain time, and place ; in certain circumstances ; in a cer- 
tain mood of mind ; with a certain aspect, movement, look 
and tone of voice: and yet the simple assertion of any man 
of common veracity, that such a fact took place, would be 
at once received as true.* What “experience,” again, 
have we, of intuitive truths, or of what is going on in other 
minds? What “experience” have we of the existence 
and attributes of God? In the sense in which Mr. Hume 
uses the word, the very basis of his whole argument, 
therefore, is unsound. We believe, and are so consti- 
tuted that we cannot help believing, many things of which 
we have no “ experience,” and among them, for aught that 
thus far appears, may be miracles. 





*See Butler’s Analogy. Part II. Chap. ii. 
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But it may be said, that he meant to restrict his argu- 
ment to facts which fall under the cognizance of the senses, 
and that our belief in these depends upon, and is regulated 
by “experience” of the order of nature. Here we would 
ask, whose experience? Yours, or ours, or the general 
experience of mankind? Certainly, miracles are op- 
posed to this, or else they would be no miracles at. all. 
In becoming common, they would lose their distinctive 
character, and fail of their alleged purpose. Is it then a 
valid objection against miracles, that they are opposed to 
the general experience of mankind? ‘This of course 
will not be said, because it is according to uniform expe- 
rience that men do believe in the existence of a multitude 
of things that never fall nor can fall within general experi- 
ence. It is steadily believed by all persons qualified to 
have an opinion on the subject, that myriads of articulated 
animals are to be found in single drops of certain fluids ; 
that the remains of the animal called the trilobite is found 
on that “floor” of the earth, which is formed by the transi- 
tion slates and limestones; and that those of the huge 
vertebrated animals called saurians are much higher up 
in the series of strata; and yet it has not fallen within the 
‘‘experience” of one person in a million to have seen 
these remains. Let the objector against miracles on the 
ground that they come not within the general “ experience ” 
of men, be consistent then, and apply the same rule to every- 
thing else within human belief, to which it properly ap- 
plies, and he will need no words of ours to show its utter 
futility.* 





* But it may be said, yet further, that it is not against facts merely as 
unknown to general experience, that the objection before us is lovelled ; 
since it must be admitted that these, though then unknown, may be au- 
thenticated by sufficient testimony; but it is against those alleged mir- 
acles, which are not only unknown, but are irreconcilably opposed to 
all the known laws of nature. It is true they are; for, as we have said, 
this constitutes their distinctive character. But are they on this account 
to be discredited? Not if we act consistently ; since “ experience” 
shows us every day that we do and must admit many facts, (as, for instance, 
in natural philosophy,) as facts, which are not, so far as we know, to be 
reconciled with any known laws of nature. And suppose, further, they 
are totally irreconcilable with these laws; still, as facts, they must be 
received. Suppose the alleged phenomena of Mesmerism, or Neurol- 
ogy, or Pathetism are real facts; and suppose, further, they are totally 
and necessarily opposed to all the laws of nature ; still, as facts, they are 
not, on the ground of their anomalous character, unsusceptible of proof. 
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It is no objection then against miracles, to say, that they 
are opposed to general experience. ‘The objection to be 
of any weight must go further, and assert that miracles are 
contrary to universal experience. ‘This was evidently the 
objection in Mr. Hume’s mind, if he had anythmmg distinct 
in his mind concerning the subject, and did not mean to be 
disingenuous. But to assert this, is only to assert the very 
thing to be proved. The Christian advocate says, that mir- 
acles are not opposed to the universal experience of men, 
because credible men testify, under circumstances that pre- 
clude the imputation of self-deception, and the intention of 
deceiving others, that they saw them. Mr. Hume says, 
these men are not to be believed, because they testify to 
facts which are contrary to universal experience. And 
when driven to his proof of this fact, asserts it is so. ‘Thus 
it is that this far-famed objection terminates at last, in that 
poorest of logical paralogisms, which is called petitio prin- 
cipii, or a begging of the question. 

But the defender of miracles does not rest the question 
on the entire want of proof for what is thus asserted, but on 
the contrary, he declares that in the record of the world’s 
experience there is an instance of a similar interruption of 
this so called “ order of nature,” in the establishment of the 
Jewish religion. So far then is it from being true that the 
miracles of Christianity are anomalous facts, they have per- 
fect prototypes, so far as the argument before us is con- 
cerned, in the early history of the human race. 

Prototypes, we say; for when we speak of the lessons 
of experience, we must refer, if we mean to speak conse- 
quently, to facts of a similar and analogous character, that 
is, those which are like to the alleged miracles in them- 
selves, and like in respect to their results. It signifies 
nothing to quote a state or a series of circumstances, which 
bear no resemblance to those which are called in question, 
and then to infer from the admitted falsity of the latter 
the falsity of the former. 'The believer in the miracles re- 
lated in the New Testament admits as readily as Mr. Hume, 
that, under circumstances entirely different from those there 
recorded, stories of miracles have been told, which are down- 
right impositions. But he does not infer from this, as Mr. 
Hume does, that therefore the alleged miracles of the New 
Testament are unworthy of credit. His faith is not authen- 
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ticated by such reasoning as this. But he asserts that no 
instance can be cited, from the whole history of the world, 
of a class of miraculous facts like those of the New Testa- 
ment, performed under the same or analogous circum- 
stances, and for the same object, which have proved to be 
deceptive. This has not been so much as attempted. But 
until this is done, no objection can be raised on the ground 
of “‘ experience” against the miracles of Christianity. If Mr. 
Hume had kept this in mind, he would not have been guilty 
of the folly, or the disingenuousness of quoting, as he has, 
at much length, such miserable fables as that of the for- 
tune-teller Alexander of Pontus, of Cardinal de Retz 
concerning the lamp-lighter’s leg at Saragossa, or the al- 
leged miracles of the Abbé Paris, and of attempting, from 
such statements as these, to cast discredit on the works as- 
cribed to Jesus of Nazareth. | 

But we must leave this part of Mr. Hume’s objection 
here. Even from these brief and condensed remarks it 
may be sufficiently evident, that there is no such opposition 
of the alleged miracles of the Gospel to human experience 
as to render them incapable of proof by testimony. We 
refer all who wish to see the subject treated in a truly mas- 
terly manner to the well-known Dissertation of Campbell, 
and to the no less acute and satisfactory Lecture before us. 

The other part of the objection which we have been con- 
sidering is, that it is not contrary to experience, that testi- 
mony should be deceptive and unworthy of trust. Cer- 
tainly it is not. This isa mere truism, and one that has no 
relevancy to the subject before us. ‘To have any such rele- 
vancy, one of two things must be shown; either first, that 
testimony is always unworthy of trust, and, of course, is so 
in regard to accounts of the Christian miracles, a degree of 
Pyrrhonism that nobody would assert at the present day, 
and which nobody would care for, if they did ; or else that, 
under circumstances similar to those which attended these 
alleged miracles, testimony in support of alleged miracles 
has proved to be false. This, we insist, has not been done. 
Every attempt of this kind, Mr. Hume’s among the rest, 
is a miserable failure. But until this has been accomplish- 
ed, there is no significance, so far as it respects the ques- 
tion at issue, in the remark, that it is “not contrary to 
experience that testimony should be false.” The truth is, 
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as is stated with singular force and accuracy in this Lecture, 
and is also distinctly advanced by Mr. Hume, that every 
question of evidence presents to us an alternative of oppo- 
site probabilities. Itis this: which is the more likely, that 
the testimony is true, or that the fact which it asserts, did 
not take place? The testimony of the witness is a fact to 
be accounted for, as much as the fact he asserts. It shows 
his intention to convey certain statements to other minds. 
Now, why has he this intention? This isa fact to be ascer- 
tained. It may be a deceptive one ; or it may be an honest 
one, but based on ignorance ; or it may be both honest and 
well-informed. At any rate it is a fact to be accounted for, 
and if, in a fair and rational estimate, it cannot be account- 
ed for except by an admission of the fact it asserts, then 
the balance of probabilities is in its favor, and the fact is to 
be taken as proved. It is to this test the rational believer 
in Christianity subjects its evidences, and he accepts it as 
true, because he deems it to be a greater miracle that all 
its evidences, external and internal, should be false and de- 
ceptive, than that the miracles on which it is based, under 
all the circumstances of the case, should be real; that it 
requires more credulity to believe the inadequacy of its 
testimony, than that this testimony is sound and valid. 

We have occupied so many of our pages on the ante- 
cedent objection to Christianity arising from its miraculous 
character, because, as we have said, it is the objection which, 
more than any other, rests on men’s minds at the present 
day, and sheds a death-blight on their faith. And we have 
endeavored to remove this objection for another reason. 
The miraculous character of Christianity is an essential part 
of it. Christianity is, as we believe, nothing without this, 
or nothing of much significance. If it only embraces a set 
of truths, which the human mind has elaborated out of it- 
self and by its own inherent energies, we may, indeed, ad- 
mire their depth and comprehensiveness, but its distinctive 
efficacy as an authoritative rule of life and sufficing basis of 
immortal hope are gone. Besides, it seems to us utterly 
impossible that the miracles of Christianity can be dissect- 
ed out of it and leave any thing vital behind. It is not 
only presented to us, as sustained by miracles, but it is, in 
and of itself, one entire miracle throughout. Its Founder, 
and his disciples, claimed to speak on authority derived di- 
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rectly from Almighty God ; and in proof of this, they urged 
those miraculous works which none could do unless God 
were with them. On this ground, and on this ground 
alone, they claimed the faith and obedience of men. Take 
out the miracles from the narrative of the Gospel histories, 
and you will leave breaks and chasms that will bring dis- 
credit on the whole history. The miracles are throughout 
appealed to in support of the doctrines, and you cannot 
separate them from the fabric of the Christian revelation with- 
out rending it in pieces. We do not pretend to say what, 
or how much, belief is necessary to entitle a man to the ap- 
pellation of Christian. This depends on the use of lan- 
guage, which is always conventional; and we have no in- 
vidious desire to restrict the term to ourselves, or deny it to 
others. But we must say, that, in our opinion, the Chris- 
tianity which is deprived of its miraculous authentication 
cannot be sustained. 

The whole objection in pepe to the alleged miracles of 
the New Testament, is essentially an atheistical one. He 
who believes in the existence of an infinitely powerful, wise, | 
good, and ever-present Deity, will have no more difficulty 
in believing in his miraculous, than in his ordinary, agency 
in the affairs of men. The “laws” or “ order of nature,” 
the supposed interruption of which occasions all the skep- 
ticism which prevails on the subject, are simply: modes of 
God’s action. ‘They are generally uniform, because, as it 
is easy to see, the interests of his intelligent offspring are 
best promoted thereby, up to a certain point. But if God 
has ends in regard to his creatures, which cannot be sub- 
served by this common agency of his, or a condition of 
things should occur, which would render a different mode 
of operation necessary or proper, and one which, for this 
time, or in particular instances, supersedes the ordinary 
mode, then the exercise of this extraordinary agency is not 
only possible, but highly probable. Now the Christian be- 
lieves that God had such ends, in regard to his creatures, 
and that such a condition of things did occur. It is usual, 
even among enlightened advocates for miracles, to speak of 
this extraordinary agency of God, as an interruption of the 
order of nature. We would not cavil at words, but can- 
not but think there is an infelicity of expression in the use 
of this term. Miracles are no interruption in the course 
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of God’s agency in the affairs of men, but simply a higher 
mode of the Divine agency, which is intended to subserve 
higher and diviner purposes than can be effected by its or- 
dinary exercise, or by the, so called, order of nature. 

The antecedent objection to the credibility of miracles 
is thus narrowed down to this point ; did there exist a con- 
dition of human affairs, an emergency, so to speak, in the 
moral providence of God, that rendered this higher, or mi- 
raculous manifestation of himself and his will important or 
necessary ? In the same degree that this can be shown to 
be the fact, in that same degree miracles become, not merely 
less improbable, but more “and more absolutely probable. 
Did then such an emergency, in point of fact, exist? Dr. 
Palfrey, in his third Lecture, addresses himself to answer 
this question, and shows conclusively, and with great rich- 
ness and power of thought, that such a need of a Divine 
interposition did exist, at the alleged period of the promul- 
gation of Christianity ; since a special revelation of religi- 
ous truth was needed ; that it was needed then, and that 
. Christianity was the revelation that was needed. 'To the 
illustration of these points, as contained in the Lecture, we 
must commend our readers, since we could only insert here 
a sterile summary, which would be equally unsatisfactory to 
them, and unjust to the claims of the learned and eloquent 
Lecturer. 

Having thus entirely disposed of this antecedent objec- 
tion, the author proceeds, in five subsequent Lectures, to a 
statement of the positive testimony in support of the facts 
of Christianity. For the reason just assigned we can offer 
no detailed account of this. It must suffice to say that it 
gives, in a very condensed form, a clear, satisfactory and 
decisive answer to the following inquiries: Who are the 
witnesses? Have we their testimony in a trustworthy form? 
Have they told the truth? These topics obviously cover 
the whole ground. And if the witnesses are unexception- 
able in regard to their character, knowledge of the subject, 
and freedom from all improper biases; if we have the tes- 
timony ascribed to them substantially in their own words, 
without addition or mutilation ; and if they told the simple 
truth, being neither deceivers nor self-deceived ; then the in- 
ference is inevitable,that they are credible witnesses, and the 
narratives of the New Testament are true, and that, there- 
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fore the religion of Jesus Christ is what it purports to be, a 


divinely inspired revelation of truth and duty from God to 
man. 


Having thus presented the direct argument in support of 
Christianity, the Lecturer proceeds to an examination of the 
objections which have been raised against it, from the time 
of its promulgation to the present day. This is obviously 
appropriate, and is necessary to a full and fair view of the 
subject. ‘‘ Audi alteram partem,” hear, weigh, appreciate, 
allow full value to the adverse argument, is but common 
justice ; and yet a faithful compliance with the rule is a very 
uncommon thing in practice. The opinions of most men, 
and of those too, who mean to deal fairly with their own 
minds and the minds of others, if traced to their elemen- 
tary principles, will often be found to have resulted not 
only from a one-sided view of ‘the subject in question, but 
from a few salient points, it may be, of a part of it, which, 
on account of certain unessential circumstances or mental 
idiosyncracies, have arrested their attention. But this 
remark applies not to the opinions of the author before us. 
On the contrary, the candor and comprehensiveness of his 
views are among the most delightful traits of his volumes, 
It is easy, however, to see, in reference to the part of the 
inquiry before us, that any plan which might have been 
adopted to place before his audience the whole breadth of 
the infidel argument, must be liable to objection. ‘The one 
which he has chosen, that of passing in review chronolog- 
ically the exceptions which have been brought against 
Christianity, together with the peculiar opinions and a 
biographical sketch of some prominent individual taken as 
a representative of them, has necessarily led to a minute- 
ness of discussion, to an occasional introduction of irrele- 
vant matter, and, especially, to a reference forwards and 
backwards, which, as it seems to us, is infelicitous in a 
popular address to a large and mixed audience. We should 
have preferred to it a single philosophical history of infidel 
opinions, with such a brief reference to particular authors 
with whom they are identified,.as would serve as a guide 
to any who might wish to follow the subject into its details. 
This arrangement, too, would have enabled the author to 
place in one connected series all the important objections 
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which have ever been made against Christianity, while, at 
the same time, he might avoid a repetition of the same or 
similar objections, and that occasional introduction of ex- 
traneous matter, which a chronological statement of the opin- 
ions of prominent individuals necessarily involved. By this 
course of proceeding, also, greater prominence would have 
been given to the now generally unsuspected fact, that 
these objections are extremely lean and poor and few, and 
derive their apparent substance and weight from the cir- 
cumstance of having been repeated over and over again, 
with small change of statement and illustration. It is, 
indeed, especially worthy of note, as the author intimates, 
that these objections have ever moved in cycles, so that 
what has at one period attracted attention, been examined, 
refuted, and, as it would seem, laid quietly at rest, hence- 
forth and forever more, among forgotten things, is yet not 
put away beyond the process of a resurrection; but is 
capable of being revived, brought back again to a transient 
existence, and even hailed, by those who know no better, 
as something novel and important. This remark has often 
been suggested to us within a few years. In listening to 
certain discourses, and in reading quite sizable books 
which impugn an “historical Christianity,” and the au- 
thoritative character of its Founder, we seemed to have been 
transferred to the almost forgotten studies of former years, 
and to find ourselves again employed with the objections 
of Herbert and Woolston, and especially of ‘Thomas Mor- 
gan. 

To illustrate yet further, but in a few words, our idea 
of the plan which we should prefer, we may take, as 
an example, the objections brought by the Jews against 
Christianity. All that is essential and peculiar to these, 
seems to be comprehended in the disparity which they 
alleged to exist between the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, and particularly between the Messiah expected by 
the Jews and the Christian Messiah. This, as we learn 
from the Lectures before us, appeared in the well-known 
‘Dialogue with Trypho,” the Jew, in the second century ; 
again, among the Tracts of Wagenseil, entitled, “Tela 
Ignea Satane,” referred to the twelfth century ; again, in the 
“ Bulwark of Faith,” in the fifteenth century ; again, in the 
“ Friendly Conference with a Learned Jew,’’ between Lim- 
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borch and Orobio in the seventeenth century ; again, in the 
more recent controversy between Dr. Priestley and the 
Rabbi Levi; and again it is, as we all know, at this day, 
the objection which, all over the earth, alienates the Jew 
from the Christian. Now “we submit,” whether in the 
conduct of the argument before us, it had not been prefer- 
able to have taken up this main objection, and dealt with 
it according to its deserts, with such short and direct 
references as might be deemed necessary to sustain the 
position taken, which, we think, might have been done 
in the tenth part of the space now occupied ; rather than 
to have gone into the not particularly interesting detail of 
the long Dialogue between Justin and Trypho, and the 
exceeding nonsense of the “'Toledoth Jeshu.”’ ‘This objec- 
tion, however, it is but just to say, if it have any weight, 
lies principally against the plan of the Lectures, considered 
as prepared for oral delivery. In the form in which we 
now possess them, it is of less importance, since if attention 
wanders or tires amidst details to-day, it may be renewed 
and refreshed to-morrow ; and the true meaning and accu- 
racy of references may be tested by a recurrence to the 
printed page. And sorry, indeed, should we be to part on 
almost any terms, with those rapid, brief, sketchy, yet 
strikingly accurate, discriminative and life-like delineations 
of eminent unbelievers, which introduce the criticisms on 
their peculiar opinions, 

The limits to which we are restricted in this paper allow 
of no detailed account of these remaining Lectures; and 
embracing, as they do, a vast field of inquiry, any summary 
we could now give of them would amount to little more 
than a barren list of topics. We refer our readers to them 
as presenting a beautiful specimen of “calm frankness,” 
and ‘“ unreserved candor,” in the expression of the author’s 
own opinions; of a fair and full appreciation of opposing 
arguments ; of clear triumphant logic; and as showing to 
what a frothy, worthless residuum the most popular infidel 
objections are reduced when subjected to a searching 
analysis. ‘To Dr. Palfrey, more than to any other single 
author, we owe this conviction. A general impression 
of it had long rested upon our minds, but we were not 
at all aware, before we learned it from him, how singu- 
larly insignificant the exceptions to Christianity really 
32* 
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are, when stripped of adventitious circumstances ; how 
much of their seeming bulk they owe to almost endless 
repetition and vague declamation; how much of their 
speciousness is derived from a cunning sophistry; and 
how much of their point is furnished by wit, scoffs, 
sneers and ribaldry. In the hope of rendering this yet 
more apparent, we propose to set in order, in the brief- 
est statement possible, and without the embarrassment of 
chronological and biographical details, what we deem to be 
the essential elements of unbelief, as they have appeared in 
the different ages of the world since the Christian era. In 
attempting this philosophical sketch of infidel opinion, we 
shall freely use, though not confine ourselves to the rich re- 
sources of the Lectures before us, and shall intentionally 
leave nothing unnoticed that any tolerably sensible objector 
would deem to be of any importance. 

1. The first objection to Christianity in the order of 
time, and one of the most important in its bearings, arose 
from the peculiar religious faith and modes of thinking 
which prevailed among the people to whom it was first 
made known, the Jews. It is that to which we have 
already incidentally referred, and resolves itself into an 
irreconcilable discrepancy which is alleged to exist between 
the sacred books of the Old Testament, and the religion of 
Jesus as contained in the Christian record, and especially 
between his character and condition as described in the 
Gospels, and the Messiah who was and is the long cherished 
hope of the Jewish people. This was urged by Celsus, in 
the assumed character of a Jew, in the second century, it 
has been reiterated by the Jews in all ages, it was repeated 
by the emperor Julian in the fourth, and by Anthony 
Collins in the eighteenth, and by George B. English in the 
nineteenth centuries. 

The objections of the Pagans were these : — 

2. Christianity addresses itself to the low, ignorant and 
mean. This was urged by Celsus ; and while it is proper to 
notice it as an objection, it is obviously nothing but abuse, 
and not an argument. 

3. Christianity is but a republication of old truths. 
This was first alleged by Celsus, has been repeated by 
various others with different degrees of ingenuity and force, 
found its most powerful advocate in Thomas Morgan, and 
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is palpably seen, through a thin veil of Christianity which is 
thrown over it, in certain writings of our own time and 
country. 

4. The books of the New Testament abound with 
inconsistencies, discrepancies and contradictions. This is 
alleged by Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and also in the 
eighteenth century by Woolston, Voltaire, and Paine. 

5. The low birth and condition and ignominious death 
of Jesus, are irreconcilable with his high claims. ‘This also 
is an objection of Celsus. 

6. ‘The early Christians are charged with the reproach 
of being dissolute and abandoned in their manner of life, 
by Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian. 

7. Christ performed his miracles by means of secret 
magical and demoniacal arts which he learned in Egypt, as 
is alleged by Celsus and Porphyry. 

8. The late and restricted publication of Christianity 
was urged as an objection, and seemingly thought by Por- 
phyry and Julian to be a valid one. It was repeated by 
Lord Bolingbroke in the last half of the eighteenth century. 

9. Works like those of Jesus were performed by others, 
particularly by Apollonius of Tyana (related by Philostratus 
in the early part of the third century, and urged by Hiero- 
cles in the beginning of the fourth,) to whom no miraculous 
character was ascribed. 

This is the substance of all that the heathen adversaries 
alleged against Christianity during the four centuries 
immediately succeeding its promulgation. They were 
among the most acute, learned and intelligent men of their 
time, and have not been surpassed by any of later periods 
in deadly hostility to the scheme they opposed. Julian, 
who particularly signalized himself by the bitterness of his 
revilings, was a royal author, and could wield the whole 
resources of the Roman empire in collecting objections and 
preparing his case against Christianity. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude that what could be offered on their 
side of the question, was adduced ; and it is equally reason- 
able to infer, that what they did not allege against Chris- 
tianity could not be alleged. In a word, we have before us 
the whole strength and the whole weakness of the Pagan 
argument against Christianity, for the first four centuries of 
the Christian era. What its real value is, may be seen in 
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the above summary. It is obvious that with the exception 
of three, or at most four of these, namely, that of supposed 
discrepancies between the books and the religions of the 
Jews and Christians; that Christianity contains nothing 
new ; that its records abound in inconsistencies and. contra- 
dictions ; and that it is too late in its advent, and too local 
in its scope, to answer to its claims; all the rest is mere 
assertion, cavil and abuse. And how triumphantly these 
seeming objections may be refuted, has been shown a hun- 
dred times over, and is admirably illustrated in the volumes 
before us. 

But we cannot part here with these early adversaries of 
Christianity. They have conferred on us too important 
benefits to be thus summarily disposed of. We claim them 
as our best, because they are at the same time unconscious 
and unwilling, witnesses in support of all that is vitally im- 
portant in the question before us, namely, first, the leading 
facts on which Christianity is based, and second, the au- 
thenticity of the records which contain them. These 
essential points, which, it is obvious, if established, carry 
the truth of the religion along with them, these witnesses 
against Christianity prove both negatively and positively. 
They prove them negatively, because they do not deny 
them, when from the nature of the case they would have 
denied them if they could; and that they did not deny 
them, is only to be accounted for on the ground that they 
were too well ascertained, and too notorious, to be either 
denied or questioned. We do not know that we can add 
anything to the strength of this position by a more minute 
statement, but a few remarks may serve to illustrate it. 
The facts then on which Christianity was based, and the 
record which contained them, these writers were familiarly 
acquainted with, for, as we shall soon see, they admitted the 
one and referred to the other. Why did they not attempt to 
invalidate the former and deny the authenticity of the latter ? 
This was obviously the natural and direct course of pro- 
ceeding ; and success in either attempt, as men intelligent and 
adroit as they were must have seen, would have been fatal 
to the whole scheme of Christianity. Their intense hatred 
against it must have supplied them with the strongest 
motive to do:'so. ‘Furor arma ministrat.” They lived at 
a period of the world when all the facts in the case were 
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easily accessible, and when from their position, learning 
and resources, every species of evidence in regard to the 
truth of Christianity was at their disposal. Why then did 
they not at once strike at the very basis of this hated reli- 
gion by denying its alleged facts, and the authenticity of 
the record which contains them? But, in truth, they 
never ventured to impugn or call in question either. 
They left this to such men as Bolingbroke, and Volney, and 
Paine, who lived more than fifteen hundred years after the 
promulgation of Christianity. And why did they not 
attempt this? Is there any assignable reason, but that they 
could not hope to do so with any prospect of success? 
The facts were too stubborn to be gainsaid ; the record was 
too well authenticated to be called in question; and this 
negative proceeding of theirs is to be taken, according to 
all rules of fair argumentation, as a virtual and an unques- 
tionable, because an unwilling admission of both. 

But further, we have their positive evidence to the same 
effect. This is amply shown in the Lectures before us; 
and the result to which the learned, accurate and thorough- 
going Lardner has arrived, is as follows: ‘“ But among the 
testimonies to Christianity which we have met with in the 
first ages, none are more valuable and important than the 
testimonies of those learned philosophers who wrote against 
us. All know who I mean; Celsus in the second century ; 
Porphyry and Hierocles, and the anonymous philosopher 
of Lactantius in the third, and Julian in the fourth cen- 
turies. ‘These may be seemingly against us, but are really 
for us.” * * “They bear a fuller and more valuable 
testimony to the books of the New Testament, and to the 
facts of the evangelical history, and to the affairs of the 
Christians, than all our other witnesses besides.’ * * 
‘‘'These works, composed and published in the early days 
of Christianity, are now a testimony in our favor, and will 
be of use in the defence of Christianity to the latest ages.” 
* * «<'Their writings show that those very books, and 
not any others now generally called apocryphal, are the 
books which always were in highest repute with Christians, 
and were then the rule of their faith, as they are now of 
ours.’’* 





* Testimonies of Ancient Heathens. Vol. viii. p. 162. 8vo Edit. 
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In following down the history of infidel opinion, we must 
pass over the interval of twelve centuries. It cannot be 
doubted, from the circumstances of the case, that the evi- 
dences of Christianity were often called in question during 
this long period. The errors and superstitions and enormi- 
ties which had been connected with the pure faith; the 
habits of hair-splitting disputation which prevailed; the 
doubting and caviling spirit of the reigning philosophy of 
the period ; the devotion of all the scholarship which then 
existed to the ancient classics; must have given rise to 
much speculative doubt. But the iron rule of the Church, 
together with the alliance she took care to form with all 
the learning and intelligence of the times, forbade the 
outright expression of it. But after the period of the Pro- 
testant Reformation the objections of infidelity were re- 
newed, and have been carried on, without intermission, 
even to the present day. It has been said, that very little 
that is new has been added to the infidel argument since 
the days of the emperor Julian. But it 1s obvious to those 
who are familiar with the whole subject, and are not willin 
to sacrifice accuracy to a striking statement, that the whole 
ground of the argument has been changed since Julian’s 
time, or rather since the time of Porphyry, for Julian added 
little or nothing of his own to the objections which were 
furnished to his hand by Celsus and Porphyry. We now 
proceed to state, very briefly, those objections to Chris- 
tianity which were not particularly adverted to by its Pagan 
opposers. 

10. The a priori objection of deists against Christian- 
ity ; that is, the argument which is intended to show, not 
that such a religion has not been supernaturally communi- 
cated, but that it is unreasonable to suppose that such a com- 
munication would be made. This was urged with great 
sincerity and seriousness, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, by Lord Herbert, and with vivacity and 
adroitness by Matthew Tindal, about a century later. 
Bolingbroke and Voltaire availed themselves of parts of 
their writings. We cannot quote this argument in detail, 
and must content ourselves with referring | to the searching 
examination of it in the fifteenth and sixteenth Lectures of 
Dr. Palfrey. 
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11. Denial of the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Gospel records: maintained by Bolingbroke, Voltaire, 
Paine. 

12. Some doctrines of the Gospel are unworthy of 
their alleged Divine original: asserted by Bolingbroke. 

13. The ethical system of the New Testament i is imper- 
fect and erroneous: asserted by Bolingbroke, Hume, Vol- 
taire, and indirectly urged by Shaftsbury. 

14. The sense of the Gospels is often uncertain : asserted 
by Bolingbroke. 

15. The religious systems of Jesus and of Paul are at 
variance: asserted by Bolingbroke. 

16. Christianity adopts and endorses, and thereby ren- 
ders itself responsible for, much that is false and absurd in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament: asserted by Boling- 
broke, Collins, Voltaire, Paine. 

This is undoubtedly, at thé present day, one of the few 
serious objections that demand a thorough examination, 
It is no part of our plan in this enumeration to suggest any 
replies to the objections we cite, but we cannot pass this 
without bearing our testimony to the accuracy and thorough 
scholarship with which Dr. Palfrey, in his eighteenth and 
twenty-second Lectures, condenses the former replies which 
have been made to it ; and the manliness, candor, clearness, 
and power, and we will add, the high sense of duty and the 
calm dignity, with which he states his own. 

17. Writings ascribed to Christ and his apostles were 
readily received and approved in their times, which are 
now known to be supposititious, which circumstance must 
throw doubt on the genuineness of the canonical writings 
of the New Testament: asserted by Toland and Voltaire. 

18. All moral and religious truth shines by its own 
light, is only to be received by the human mind on this 
evidence, and does not need, and does not admit of the 
attestation of miracles, or “‘ historical” testimony, or exter- 
nal evidence of any kind: asserted by Morgan, who is 
the great authority on the subject, repeated by Rousseau, 
by the “ Naturalists” of Germamy, and by some recent 
American writers. 

19. Miracles cannot be relied upon as proving the truth 
of a revelation, since those who are once endowed with the 
power of working them, may use it according to their own 
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volitions, and may, therefore, employ it for the furtherance 
of falsehood as well as of truth; asserted by Chubb. 

20. ‘There can be no connection between the power of 
working miracles and the truth of doctrines taught by the 
miracle workers; miracles alone considered, can prove 
nothing at all, and ought to have no weight or influence 
with any body: asserted by Morgan, and substantially by 
some in our own day. 

21. Miracles cannot be proved by testimony, since there 
is an antecedent objection to them which no testimony can 
overcome: asserted by Hume and Voltaire. 

22. Miracles, in point of fact, are not supported by any 
sufficient evidence: asserted by Hume, Voltaire, Paine, 
Volney. 

23. The history of the miracles of Jesus as recorded by 
the Evangelists implies “absurdities, improbabilities and 
incredibilities,” and therefore they were never wrought, and 
the accounts are, in consequence, only to be taken as “ pro- 
phetical and parabolical narratives of what would be more 
mysteriously and more wonderfully done by him: ” asserted 
by Woolston, adopted partially by Kant. 

24. The circumstances of the propagation and early 
spread of Christianity may be wholly accounted for by 
merely natural causes: asserted by Gibbon and Voltaire. 
This, though an objection against one of the proofs of the 
Divine origin of Christianity, and not a distinct objection 
to Christianity itself, we have thought best, on account of 
the place it has been made to occupy in the discussions of 
the subject, not wholly to pass by in this enumeration. 

25. It is incredible to suppose that such a being as God, 
amidst his cares of universal empire, should charge himself 
with such a scheme for man’s benefit, as is related in the Gos- 
pels: asserted by Paine. This objection, if it have any 
weight, is obviously levelled against certain views of the re- 
demption of the world from sin and its consequences, with 
which we have small concern, believing as we do, that they 
make no part of the Gospel. In the only sense in which it 
has any important meaning, it should suggest, not distrust, 
but an outbreak of gratitude and veneration like that of the 
Psalmist: ‘What is man, that thou art mindful of him; 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” 
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26. The whole scheme of Christianity, so like that of 
all other religions, is simply an allegory ; Jesus Christ had 
no existence; he is but one of the impersonations of the 
material sun; the resurrection of Jesus from the grave is 
only a ty pical representation of the return of the sun at the 
vernal equinox: asserted by Dupuis and Volney. We 
would commend to their followers, if they have any, that 
beautiful piece of grave irony by Archbishop W hately, 
entitled “Historic Doubts concerning the Existence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

27. Christianity, like every other form of religion, is but 
a trick of priestcraft to aid selfish purposes, subvert human 
rights, and establish despotism: asserted by Voltaire and 
Volney. 

28. The numerous and irreconcilable divisions and 
disputes among the clergy, and their followers, show the 
utter uncertainty of the Christian religion, and the impos- 
sibility of attaining from its advocates any truth: asserted by 
Collins and. Volney. 

29. The characters of Christ and his Apostles lie open 
to grave exceptions: insinuated by Collins. 

30. Christianity is destitute of all proof and evidence, 
and has absolutely nothing to support it, nat a wild and 
senseless enthusiasm; its records are but ‘ paper revela- 
tions,” ‘‘ manuscript authorities,” and a “dead letter:’ 
asserted in an anonymous pamphlet, entitled ‘Christianity 
not founded on Argument,” published in London, 1742. 

31. The resurrection of Christ from the grave was not 
predicted, nor did it, in fact, take place; and if it were a 
real occurrence, it would be no proof of the truth of the 
Christian religion. Different parts of the above proposi- 
tions are asserted by Celsus and Woolston, and especially 
in a pamphlet written in answer to the celebrated “ Trial 
of the Witnesses,” entitled “The Resurrection of Christ 
Considered,” which appeared in London, 1744. 

32. Limited reception and prevalence of Christianity, 
at its promulgation and in its early history: asserted by 
Bolingbroke and Voltaire. 

33. The scheme of Jesus essentially a plan for his self- 
agerandizement: asserted in the ‘“ Wolfenbittel Frag- 
ments.” 

34. The Christian miracles are discredited by the fact, 
VOL. XXXVI. — 4TH S. VOL. I. NO. III. 33 
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that the same sort of miraculous attestation is claimed for 
all other forms of religion, as for example, those of ancient 
Rome, Turkey and China; which Christians themselves 
reject as false: asserted by Hume, Gibbon, Strauss. The 
same kind of argument is derived, by Volney and Strauss, 
from, the various and irreconcilable religious creeds that 
have been received at different times in different parts of the 
world. 3 

35. The whole history of Jesus Christ is a “ myth,” 
an imaginative amplification of certain vague and slender 
traditions, whose real origin is lost in obscurity: asserted 
by Strauss. 

36. Everything in the history of Jesus that is super- 
natural, is to be resolved into the false perceptions, and 
erroneous opinions, and inferences of the narrators, who 
were honest, but credulous men, and wholly mistook and 
misinterpreted the evidence of all their senses: asserted 
by Paulus and the Naturalists or Rationalists of Germany. 


We close our epitome of the objections which have been 
levelled against Christianity here. No reference has been 
made to the opinions of the French Encyclopedists, Diderot, 
Helvetius, D’Alembert, Holbach, and their numerous fol- 
lowers, since our immediate concern is with the objections 
against Christianity especially, and not with that down- 
right Atheism of which this class of writers were the noto- 
rious expositors. For a similar reason we pass by the 
results of that virtual Atheism, which is but a form of the 
old Oriental Pantheism, which has, of late years, been 
revived, and become, under the auspices of Fichte, Schell- 
ing, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and others, the “ public secret” 
of “young Germany,” and which has found an indirect 
advocate in their pupil, Cousin, in France. Nor do we 
profess, in the brief synopsis of the objections above given, 
to have included everything that has been urged against 
Christianity ; since, while it includes many that are suffi- 
ciently trivial, there are others which seem to us too utterly 
frivolous to be gravely written down. We suppose, how- 
ever, it will be found, by those who are qualified to judge 
on the subject, to comprise all that has been urged, at any 
time, which is, in any degree, material to the infidel argu- 
ment. And if it does, it will be seen at a glance, how 
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comparatively feeble and inconsequential this really is, when 
thus resolved into its elementary principles; how much it 
owes to repetition and amplification, and reproduction, 
with only slight changes of arrangement and illustration. 
It has not, like those evidences which it assails, flowed 
downward through the ages, in a continuous stream, which 
arising from a little head-spring at first, has been continu- 
ally gathering strength from tributary waters running in on 
either side as it passes along, until it now sweeps on in one 
noble and resistless flood ; but it has been transmitted to us 
rather in a series of decantations from one mind to another, 
only varied in their transmission by the peculiarities of the 
medium through which they have passed. This is es- 
pecially true of the objections which have been made since 
the period of the Reformation. Thus even Voltaire, the 
great heresiarch of the eighteenth century in France, 
and the Napoleon of the French mind of his time, 
did little else than “ popularize” the topics of Infidelity 
which he derived from the soberer English unbelievers, 
by the addition of jests, scoffs, banterings, insinuations, 
inuendoes and reckless misrepresentations. It is no part 
of our present object to offer any refutation of these objec- 
tions. All who are tolerably versed in such an inquiry will 
find, as they read them, a running commentary springing up 
in their own minds, which will render any elaborate reply 
unnecessary ; and will come away from the perusal with a 
mingled feeling of profound astonishment and regret, that 
any should make shipwreck of their faith on such narrow 
ground as this. If any seek further light, we refer them, 
with confidence, to the learned volumes before us, as con- 
taining a virtual, if not an express refutation of every seem- 
ing objection. 

With a brief reference to the style, and general character 
of the Lectures, we shall close this notice. In regard to 
the former, we are constrained to say, we miss, occasionally, 
that perspicuity of expression, which, as through a clear 
medium, presents a distinct thought, without distortion, in 
a sharp outline, and in its true coloring to the mind. But 
this occasional involution of phrase seems to us to arise, 
not from any obscurity in the writer’s.mind, since few per- 
sons think more clearly and consequently than he, but 
rather from a rush of affiliated thoughts, and from a con- 
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scientious desire to present his precise meaning with a 
perfect accuracy. “In vitium ducit culpe fuga.” But 
with this exception, his style is singularly pure, flexible, and 
idiomatic. Sometimes, as when he is ferreting out a 
sophism, or cross-examining an unwilling witness, it 
becomes singularly close, pithy and pointed. On topics 
which admit of a wide range of remark, and which though 
not absolutely essential to his argument, are yet appropri- 
ately scattered through his volumes, he display s an affluence 
and beauty of illustration, that stand out in striking relief, 
as contrasted with the strict logical precision that generally 
characterizes the work. And when his subject leads him 
to speak on themes of highest import, as for example, at 
the close of the Lecture on the “Theory and Uses of Nat- 
ural Religion,” he rises into a strain of ornate and moving 
eloquence. 

But the great merit of the work consists in the substance 
of it; in the calmness, frankness, and candor with which 
its all-concerning inquiries are treated ; in the learning, acute- 
ness, and comprehensiveness which it discovers through- 
out ; in its earnest, straight-forward, and business-like char- 
acter; and in the power, efficacy, and conclusiveness with 
which the argument is conducted. We know not where, 
in the whole range of English theological literature, to 
find any single volume on the Evidences of Christianity, 
which, in all these traits, can be put in favorable compari- 
son with this. There are few Christian men, whatever be 
their familiarity with the subject, that can read these 
volumes without finding their minds enriched with new 
and valuable truth, their belief strengthened, and a bright 
light revealed for those dark and dubious states of mind, 
from which few earnest thinkers are wholly free. And 
those who are so unhappy as to want a clear, serene, solid, 
sufficing Christian faith, that ineffable blessing of God to 
the human soul, should not, for an instant, rest satisfied 
with their forlorn and disastrous state, until they have 
read, pondered and thoroughly digested the Christian argu- 
ment as it is presented in the masterly advocacy of these 
Lectures. We are told that the reception of them by the 
public has given small sanction to this, we are aware, high 
eulogium. But while we regret the fact, it only renders us 
the more solicitous to record here our sincere, however 
humble and unavailing, tribute to their worth. a 3 
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Art. VIL.— SONNETS. 


THE SNOW. 


It will not stay ; — the robe so pearly white 
That fell in folds on nature’s bosom bare, 

And sparkled in the winter moonbeam’s light, 
A vesture such as holy spirits wear, 

It will not stay! Look how from th’ open plain 
It melts beneath the glance of April’s sun, 

Nor can the rock’s cool shade the snow detain ; 
It feeds the rills that down the hill-side run. 
Why should it linger? Many-tinted flowers 
And the green grass its place will quickly fill, 
And, with new life from sun and kindly showers, 
With beauty clothe the meadow and the hill ; 
Till we regret to see the earth resume 

This snowy mantle for her robe of bloom. 


GOD’s HOST. 


There is an order in our daily life, 

Like that the holy angels constant keep ; 

_And though its outward form seem but a strife, 
There dwells within a calm as ocean’s deep. 


The forms that meet you in the house and street, 
Brushing with their rough coats your shining dress, 


Did they in their own robes and features greet, 
Would seem like angels that the world possess ; 
And thou, like Jacob when from Galeed’s heap 
He journied on unto the land of Seir, 

And sware with Laban vows of peace to keep, 
By Abraham’s God and by his father’s Fear, 
Wouldst cry aloud, in dread and wonder lost, 


‘This is the house of God ! and these I see God’s host as 
eS 
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Art. VIIl.— AMERICAN POEMS.* 


Ir is somewhat difficult to acquire literary distinction, 
where all are well informed, and almost every body writes. 
When learning was less generally diffused than now, and 
the treasures of science were open to few, it was compara- 
tively easy to acquire celebrity of some sort as a writer. 
To make a book then, implied in itself some distinction, 
and the very name of “ author ” carried a dignity with it. 
Even a small light threw its rays to a great distance. It 
shone like a taper from the cottage window, bright from 
the surrounding darkness, and from its being the only light 
amid the waste. 

But all this is now changed. In the throng which now 
crowds the avenues of learning, how many must fall ex- 
hausted before they reach that giddy height, which is to 
_raise them above their fellows, and from which a single 
glance abroad is sufficient to show them the uncertainty of 
their foothold. Patience, industry, and courage must unite 
to sustain in his wearisome journey the worshipper, who, if 
we may use the old phraseology, would lay an acceptable 
offering on the shrine of so severe, and yet so capricious a 
goddess as Fame. If he would succeed, he must press on 
without heeding the scoffs and jeers of the many voices that 
would make him look back in his course. However 
fatigued, he must not turn aside, even for a moment, 


**T’o brush from off his sandal’d feet 
The dust of life’s hot way.” 


The “ calamities of authors ” " have been sung for ages; yet 
the cry is, “still they come.” ‘They continue to press on 
in their serried ranks, as if ei marched only to victory, and 
every footfall was hot on the broken hearts of those who 
had preceded them. 

It would be less discouraging to the candidate for liter- 
ary distinction in this country, if he were obliged to 
encounter no other obstacles than those which naturally and 





* The Daughter of the Isles, and other Poems. By Wituiam B. Tap- 
pan. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1844. 32mo. pp. 256. 

Poetry of Feeling and Spiritual Melodies. By Isaac F. Sueparp. 
Boston: Lewis & Sampson. 1844. 32mo. pp. 128. 
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properly belong to the path he has chosen. But the Amer- 
ican writer has a foe which is peculiarly his own. It is Eng- 
lish criticism. We are not disposed to become champions 
in the war which has been carried on with so muc! vigor 
on both sides of the Atlantic, regarding the claims of this 
country to a “national literature.’ We would not that 
the groves of Academus be converted into a battle field, for 
so only injury can come to the cause of letters. But the 
most rigid impartiality cannot, we think, fail to see, that 
the tribunal of English criticism, in its decisions upon the 
literary productions of this country, is severe and unjust, — 
that the same feeling is extended to our literature which is 
cherished towards our manufactures. They are both de- 
clared to be equally worthless, or if they have any merit, it 
is affirmed that it is stolen from England. 

We should naturally look for more liberality in those 
who profess a love for letters. In mere money-making, the 
heat of competition might more readily excuse coarseness 
and prejudice. But the lover of learning has heretofore 
considered the world as his home. In the rudest ages the 
votaries of the Muses have looked upon each other as 
brethren. The “gentle science” was native to every soil, 
whether it sprang amid the frozen cliffs of the North, or the 
sunny valleys of the South. It acknowledged no geograph- 
ical limits, knew nothing of national antipathies. Even 
amidst the carnage of battle, the “man of lore” was safe 
among his books. The ambition of Marcellus could bow 
to the science of Archimedes, and when Syracuse was 
carried by assault, a special order was issued to spare his 
life, though he was, at the very moment, engaged in con- 
structing a machine to blow up the Roman fleet. It has 
been left to England alone to array the Muses in armor, 
and enrol them among the legions. 

We do not think that we can be rightly accused of 
injustice in these remarks. But we readily admit that we 
Americans are unwise in attributing so much value to crit- 
icism flowing from a source so prejudiced as that to which 
we refer. We have yet to learn the first and great lesson, 
if we ever mean to acquire.a reputation which is worth 
possessing in literature, that is, to think for ourselves. That 
over-weaning regard which is paid to foreign approbation, 
or censure, is not becoming a people, who have thus far 
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thought and acted, in all other matters, for themselves. We 
have dared to throw off the yoke of political tyranny, why 
continue to wear that of literary servitude? It is quite 
time that the bulls and decrees of this literary Vatican 
should carry less terror with them ; and that its excommuni- 
cations and indulgences should not be considered as mat- 
ters of life and death. If we cultivate a good taste and 
exercise a just criticism at home, we shall cease to look 
abroad for a true appreciation of ourselves. We shall not 
turn to the self-assumed infallibility of Foreign Quarterlies 
to learn what is gold and what is tinsel, what to admire and 
what to reject. The criterion of merit will no longer 
depend on the spleen, or caprice, or what is quite as fre- 
quent, the bad taste of English reviewers. 

We would not be understood to say that candid criticism 
from the other side of the water is not desirable, — that 
they who speak the same language with ourselves, and have 
drawn inspiration from the same pure fountains, are not in 
a situation to instruct and guide us. We bow reverentially 
to those great minds, whose genius and learning adorn and 
elevate the human character. And we confess with humil- 
ity, that we have many and weighty sins of a literary nature 
to repent of and reform. But our complaint is, that when 
we should have found the chastening hand of a mother, we 
have received only the unjust severity of a step-dame. We 
deny not that the general diffusion of education, and the 
multitude of academies and colleges throughout our country, 
have called forth aspirants to literary distinction, who 
might have been more profitably and appropriately engaged 
in turning a furrow than a period, in forging a plough- 
share than in hammering out a poetical stanza. But even 
this misapplication of means to their proper ends has its 
advantages. We are accused of being a money-making 
people. We are called sordid and the worshippers of 
wealth. ‘ A bag of dollars,” it is said, “is a surer intro- 
duction to the ‘ best society,’ than the highest literary rep- 
utation.” If this be true, it is surely wise to cultivate any 
other spirit than that of gain. A nation of bad poets is 
preferable to a nation of misers, and for ourselves, unpleas- 
ant as the alternative might be, we should prefer the per- 
petrator of faulty verses, to the plodding votary of wealth, 
who carries his brains in his pockets, and has not a soul 
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above his leger. We admit, however, that neither of 
these states of society is very desirable. 

It is amusing to see the gravity with which we are 
charged with an entire want of taste in this country; and 
with what owl-like wisdom this is assigned as a reason why 
we have no poets of any merit. Public sentiment, it 1s 
said, is perpetually changing here, and nothing remains 
permanent for a sufficient length of time to give taste an 
opportunity to mature. It is true, we have changes, and 
the face of things is continually altering among us, ‘like the 
figures in a magic lantern. But we would ask, whether in 
England, where the state of society is not thus mutable, a 
change in literary taste is not taking place daily; and 
whether she has any more claim to a fixed standard than 
we, or a more just rule by which to try the merits of a literary 
work. Is she not rapidly dooming to oblivion some who, 
a few years since, were her most popular writers? How 
many of her former idols are there, whose memories are 
now perpetuated only by their tombs in Westminster 
Abbey! To say nothing of lesser lights, what is the rank 
of Addison and Johnson, in the estimation of her present 
literati? And are not her fashionable critics condemning 
with little scruple her especial favorites, even of the present 
century? The fame of her Scott and her Byron still sur- 
vives, but are they not regarded with a somewhat chastened 
admiration? And is not the same true of Mrs. Hemans, 
once pronounced the sweetest of poetical writers? Though 
she never attained the popularity in her own country 
which she attained here, yet there was a charm in her 
name; and what is left of her now, other than her immo- 
lated remains upon the altar of modern criticism? And 
how many years will probably pass away before the present 
favorites of the nation’s fickle admiration, ‘Tennyson, and 
others, share the fate of their predecessors ? 

We did not intend, when we began, to enter on a subject 
which has been so much better discussed by others, but we 
can scarcely take up a volume of American poetry at the 
present day, without adverting in our minds to the general 
tone of foreign criticism on American productions. Of the 
volumes, the titles of which are prefixed, it is not our pur- 
pose to enter into any minute criticism. Mr. Tappan’s 
volume invites the eye by its clear type, and beauty of 
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mechanical execution. It is made up of a collection of 
short pieces, many of them suggested by particular facts or 
incidents. Some of them may be called poems of the 
affections ; some are hymns sung in churches, or elsewhere, 
on occasions of special interest ; and in most, the religious 
character decidedly predominates. They are to be criti- 
cised, we suppose, as fugitive rhymes, with which the 
author has amused his leisure hours, or answered the call 
of his friends; and they require, as most will think, to be 
read with all the indulgence which such an origin may 
claim. They are written, generally, in a tone of simple 
and: earnest feeling, and are marked by a gentle and 
humane spirit. We do not think them improved, how- 
ever, by the occasional introduction of the technics of a 
sect; but to this, they, whose religious opinions coincide 
with those of the author, will probably not object. The 
poem, which gives a title to the volume, is short, consisting 
of only ten stanzas ; and had not attention been drawn to it 
by the title-page, it would not, we think, have particularly 
attracted the notice of the reader. But every book must 
have a title, and this sounds pleasantly enough to the ear, 
and is somewhat inviting, and for this reason, no doubt, 
was selected. We should be unwilling to have the volume 
taken as a specimen by which American poetry is to be 
judged on the other side of the water. 

There may be some better stanzas in the volume than 
the following from “ Sweet out of Bitter,’ and there are 
many worse : — 


“‘ Sweet out of bitter God designed 
For weary, wandering man ; 
And only he who is resigned 


To God, fulfils the plan. 


And he may see, that hath an eye, 
Those purposes above, 

Written on ocean, earth, and sky — 
Wrought in the web of love. 


Complex, indeed, the set of threads 
That form the wondrous woof; 
Yet light the Almighty toiler sheds 

On work for our behoof. 


He speaks to us —a veil between — 
In language all unknown, 
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Till Faith instructs — and then ’t is seen 
As lucid as his throne. 


Yea, did we not on trial look 
With unbelieving eyes, 

”"T would be to us a gracious book, 
Perused with glad surprise. 


* * * * * 
When sounding our high harps, the chord 
That best will quicken heaven, 


Will be the anthem to our Lord, 
For all earth’s trials given. 


And counting there the mercy gems, 
Set here with skill divine — 
While others fade, as diadems 
How will these sorrows shine!” — pp. 19-21. 


Every one has heard of the devoted labors of the early 
Roman Catholic Missionaries, who went forth in the love 
of the Cross, and many of whom belonged to the order of 
Jesuits. The following stanzas on the subject are as 
spirited as any in the volume : — 


“The eager Jesuit pushed his way 
Where heroes fear to go, 
And reared Love’s holy symbol high, 
From Thibet to the howling sky 
Of Huron’s world of snow. 


Regardless, or of tribe, or clan, 
Or skin of red or white, 
He saw mankind as brethren — sought 
From barbarous, polished, and untaught, 
To win his neophyte. 


No tortures turned his step aside ; 
The tomahawk and knife, 

The rifle-shot, the club, the stake, 

But nerved his heart; they could not break 
The purpose of his life.”” — pp. 82-83. 


Mr. Tappan has published before ; nor is the “ Poetry of 
Feeling, and Spiritual Melodies,” by Isaac F’. Shepard, the 
first attempt of its author. <“‘ Four years since,” as he tells 
us in his preface, “he freighted a little barque with 
‘Pebbles from Castalia,” and sent it forth, ‘‘ trembling,” 
lest it should be shattered or sunk. But whatever adverse 
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currents it has encountered, its fate has not been such as 
to discourage him from again spreading his canvas to the 
breeze. He goes with a light vessel, however, and if she 
founders, far richer freights have ere this been swallowed 
up by the ruthless deep. Seriously, we do not think that 
he has put on board any priceless gems, His little volume 
is fair enough to the eye, but better poetry is every day 
sinking into oblivion. His own estimate of its merits, quali- 
fied as it is, is sufficiently elevated. “Though he is sensible,” 
he says, “that none of the higher elements of poetry — 
originality and power, either of thought or expression — 
can be claimed for him, he hopes that taste, beauty, and 
the simplicity of chaste adornment, may not be in vain 
looked for among these pages.” The volume certainly 
contains none of the “ higher elements of poetry,” and very 
little, we think, of the beautiful. That is an epithet, in 
the use of which we are somewhat chary. Some quite 
pretty lines there may be, and no doubt are, in the volume, 
but they are entitled to no higher epithet. Good the 
writer is and kind-hearted, we can readily believe ; — so, at 
least, we should infer from what he has written; and his 
lines breathe a pure and devout spirit, and may furnish 
very pleasant reading for acquaintances and friends ; but he 
must be on his guard against their flatteries, and remember 
that much which may satisfy them, may not endure the 
ordeal of public criticism. We must give our readers a 
specimen, however, of what is found in the volume, and 
the following, on ‘Sabbath Evening,” may be taken as a 
favorable one : — 


“‘ How beautiful! The fading light of day 

Is lingering yet on forest, field and sea; 

And now the temple’s spire shines dazzlingly, 
While parting sunbeams round its summits play, 
As ’t were a shaft of burnished gold! The lay 

Of evening zephyrs comes upon the ear 

So delicately soft, I think I hear 
Some seraph-tones symphonious die away, 

While nature chants her Sabbath vesper-hymn ! 

And now the red light fades; the skies are dim 
Above the west; night’s sable veils unrol, 

And new-born stars the sleeping waters kiss! 

Oh, be like this my closing day! like this 
My final rest —the Sabbath of the soul !” 
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Art. IX.— PRESENT. POSITION OF UNITARIANISM. 


Ir is several years since a series of articles appeared in 
this journal,* exhibiting the actual state of our denomina- 
tion. ‘Those articles were at the time regarded by many 
as somewhat too unfavorable, or too frank, in the view 
which they presented. We remember, however, the satis- 
faction with which they were read by us on account of their 
honesty. We have never believed, and cannot believe, 
that either exaggeration or concealment i is “ good policy ;’ : 
and when a writer undertakes to give his impressions re- 
specting the state of things about him, to offer only the 
bright side of the picture, or to allow his hopes so to qualify 
his language as to make it reflect other than his real im- 
pressions, itis a want of rectitude for which we can find no 
apology in any conceivable “interests of the cause.’ 
Truth is the first condition of durable success, and is cer- 
tainly the only title which a writer can urge to the confi- 
dence or respect of his readers. 

In the lapse of time since the articles to which we refer 
were written, it might be expected that considerable changes 
would pass over the denomination to which we belong, 
leaving it more or less permanently affected. Such changes 
have been experienced, and we propose now to consider 
how and where they have left us; to inquire how far our 
strength as a denomination, whether considered internally 
or externally, has been impaired, or increased, within the 
last fifteen years. It is not so much a review of this period 
which we shall attempt, as a survey of our present position 
—the result, as this must of course be, of the influences 
which during that time have been acting upon us. Our 
judgment may be in’ fault, and our persuasions seem to 
others incorrect, but we shall endeavor to present them 
with entire honesty, as in looking upon what is about us 
we have wished to divest our minds of any false partialities, 
Such an occasional examination of the position we hold as 
a religious body we are prompted to take by a natural 
curiosity, and without it we. can hardly understand the 





* See “‘ Letters” under the signature of “A Seeker,’’ in the Christian 
Examiner, Vol. III., for 1826. 
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duty which devolves upon us, either towards our opinions 
or towards the community. 

Some of our readers, we are aware, dislike our assuming 
a distinct attitude as a denomination. Their dread of sec- 
tarlanism is so great, that it pains them to hear such lan- 
guage as we have just used. The name, Unitarian, they 
regard with little favor, because it bears to their ears the 
sound of separation and strife. Agreement, not difference, 
is that which they are anxious to recognise among Chris- 
tians. ‘This extreme jealousy lest we should be betrayed 
into sectarianism, seems to us to be founded in misappre- 
hension, and to lead to a disregard of manifest obligations. 
If by sectarianism be meant attachment to the principles 
which distinguish a sect, (and this is its proper meaning,) 
are there not two kinds of sectarianism; one indeed 
narrow and violent, but the other free from ‘such qualities ? 
Is there not a sectarianism which consists in preferring the 
opinions which it defends to all other opinions, because it 
believes that they alone are true, and therefore labors for 
their diffusion, but is candid and honorable in its treatment 
of those who entertain opposite opinions? Shall he be 
called sectarian in a bad sense, who having drawn his views 
of Christianity from a careful study of the Bible, esteems 
them above all other views and desires their prevalence in 
the community? Such sectarianism as this seems to us 
the legitimate consequence of an interest in the Gospel, 
and not to cherish it, would, with us, be a positive derelic- 
tion of duty. To have found, as we think, God’s truth 
which he has sent to the world through his Son, to account 
it the means of human redemption and sanctification, to 
esteem it above all science and all wealth, and yet to feel 
no regret when what must be error, if our understanding of 
Scripture be the truth, is adopted and propagated on every 
side of us, or to say nothing and do nothing to check the 
spread of such error, is an exhibition of inconsistency of 
which it grieves us to see many good people giving an ex- 
ample. ‘To love our interpretation of the Gospel, and hold 
it to be worth defending, call you this sectarianism? Let 
it go then by that name. We honor it, wherever it 
appears, whether in Catholic or Protestant, Episcopalian, 
Methodist or Unitarian. It was such sectarianism as 
this, that Paul showed, when he withstood Peter to the 
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face, and which he afterwards gloried in remembering. 
To misrepresent an opponent’s doctrine, to traduce his 
character, or persecute him in his social relations, is another 
thing, which we feel as little disposition as any one to com- 
mend. 

‘ But sectarianism always takes this latter character,’ we 
shall be told. ‘It is dogmatic, harsh, bitter, and altogether 
mischievous.’ It need not be so, is our reply. Men may 
love their own opinions without mutual unkindness. There 
is nothing in an intelligent preference of our construction 
of the Christian Scriptures, that need make us unjust to 
those who hold these Scriptures in equal reverence, though 
they construe them differently. Human passions may min- 
gle a corrupt influence with every sentiment of the heart, 
but that an earnest attachment to our own views of religious 
truth must end in bigotry, malignity, and all the train of 
evils which are sometimes enumerated as the fruits of sec- 
tarianism, is an assertion so wholly gratuitous, so palpably 
incorrect, that we will not waste time in farther consider- 
ing it. 

After all, are we not raising a dispute about a word? 
And why shall we wax warm in defence of sectarianism, if 
it is the term alone, which others dislike? We wish we 
could believe that it is the use of a word only, which marks 
the difference between them and us. But we fear —nay, 
we know; who does not know?—that there are some 
who deny the propriety of direct efforts for the diffusion 
of opinions which distinguish one sect from another, 
and, in their desire for union among Christians, would, if 
possible, forget that all Christians do not think alike. Do 
not many, by their silence upon controverted points, their 
unwillingness to be numbered with a denomination, their 
oscillation to the other extreme from the dreaded indul- 
gence of a partisan temper, actually throw power into 
the hands of those who inculcate opinions which these 
very persons regard as unscriptural? It is something more 
than a question about the meaning of words which comes 
before us in this connexion. It is a question about duty, 
a question of conduct and principle. We maintain that he 
who from conviction of its correctness adopts a particular 
exposition of the Christian doctrine —no matter what it 
be, or by how many or how few embraced —is bound to 
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speak, at all proper times, in its defence, to become its 
avowed and committed advocate, and to do what he may, 
without a violation of those laws of justice and love which 
should control all human action, to bring others to enter- 
tain the same belief with himself. That thie is duty seems 
to us deducible, by an obvious course of remark, from the 
simplest view that can be taken of our relations to truth 
and to our fellow-men. 

This however may be admitted as the duty of the indi- 
vidual, and yet the necessity of his connecting himself with 
a sect be denied. ‘ What is the need, and what the use of 
denominations? Why may not all be content to call them- 
selves Christians, and walk and work together in the way of 
life? Why have sects ?? How can they be prevented, we 
might ask in return. What more natural, than that they who 
think alike should meet on the ground of their common 
agreement, and should not only cultivate pleasant sympa- 
thies, but adopt plans of co-operation? And all this, with- 
out any wrong feeling towards others who do not think 
with them, or a forgetfulness of the bonds which hold 
together the great brotherhood of Christian believers; but 
simply, because there must be a closer union where there 
are more points of approach. Sects are the legitimate 
offspring of faith and freedom. Where men are allowed to 
form their own opinions, and do form them, they will as 
naturally separate into denominations, as particles of matter 
vlaced under circumstances to obey the law of chemical 
affinities will arrange themselves according to that law. 
Sects, moreover, have been the occasion of much good. It 
indicates a disregard of one of the most familiar lessons of 
ecclesiastical history, to assert that sectarian organizations 
are altogether mischievous, Have they not “ provoked one 
another to good works,” as well as, at other times, or at the 
same time, to the exercise of an unchristian temper? Did 
not their suspicion, and their dread of one another conspire, 
for many ages, to prevent any serious corruption of the 
sacred records? And do they not now act favorably upon 
one another, by restraining the extravagance of dogmatic 
statement, into which each might be tempted to run, if it 
were not affected by the proximity of opinions held by 
other bodies of believers? We confess, that this last cir- 
cumstance alone, would, in our judgment, render it a duty 
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for the Unitarian denomination to preserve its distinct 
‘‘form and pressure ;” that it might soften the theology of 
other sects, as it undeniably has done in this part of the 
country, where its influence as a denomination has been 
most sensibly felt. 

Still it is idle to discuss the propriety of our constituting 
a distinct denomination. ‘That might have been an open 
question thirty years ago, but it is too late now to consider 
whether we will stand by ourselves or not. We have been 
driven into a sectarian position. We were compelled to 
take an attitude of self-defence, which at once made us a 
denomination. We are a denomination, and whether we, 
on the whole, like the fact, or mourn over it, we cannot 
help it. We may disavow all sectarian attachment and 
condemn all sectarian action, but unless we conceal our 
opinions, we shall be accounted members of the “sect 
everywhere spoken against;” and the refusal of any to 
acknowledge such membership will but dishearten their 
brethren in the faith, without placing those who are reluc- 
tant to bear a distinctive name in a more favorable or 
agreeable relation towards the rest of the community. 

It happens that in this instance the name is a special 
offence to some. They are particularly anxious to avoid 
the title of Unitarian, and regret that it has obtained cur- 
rency. Now we will not insist upon keeping this name, 
though we think it preferable to the title of Liberal, which 
is a favorite with many persons, and certainly less objec- 
tionable than such designations as express only the author- 
ity obtained by a human teacher. ‘But why have any 
name,’ it is said. First, for convenience sake; because in 
speaking of the divisions of the Christian Church, which 
divisions actually exist, and of which it is often necessary 
to speak, it is convenient to have a term that by common 
consent is accepted in the place of a tedious description or 
an ambiguous circumlocution. And next, because bear 
some name we must. Existing as a sect, and regarded by 
others as a sect, we cannot escape the necessity, which 
they will put upon us, of being called by some title that 
shall distinguish us from them. It was not of their own 
choice that the early disciples of Jesus were called Naza- 
renes; perhaps not of their choice, that they were styled 
Christians. They were compelled to take a name, by 
34* 
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which they should be spoken about, as well as “ spoken 
against.” And so must we; and whether it be chosen by 
us, or be given to us, is not a question of grave moment, 
provided it be such a name as attaches no opprobrium to 
us and implies no injustice to others. Now Unitarian has 
become a common designation of our body; it is a name 
which we need not be ashamed to wear, and it involves no 
false imputation upon others; it denotes a fundamental as 
well as peculiar doctrine of our belief; and it would now 
be very difficult to substitute any other name in its place. 
For these reasons we wish it may be retained. 

‘It expresses a part of our belief, it may be said, ‘ but 
not the whole; and therefore is an unsuitable designation. 
It does not denote what is now the essential difference 
between us and other sects.’ Perhaps not. We are dis- 
posed to think it does not. A generation has passed away 
since this term came into use among us, and changes have 
come over the theology of the times. ‘Then the question 
on which the controversy between us and other denomina- 
tions turned, related to the unity of God and the deity of 
Christ. Now, we think, a yet more vital question is in- 
volved in our difference from the sects about us, namely, 
whether faith or character is the “one thing needful.” 
They who preceded us in defending the cause of truth saw 
that this question really lay within the folds of the contro- 
versy, but their attention was drawn to topics nearer the 
surface. In the course of discussion we have penetrated 
beneath one after another of the forms under which a false 
principle has manifested its “ shape and bearing,” and have 
now reached the principle itself; which, adopting as its 
symbol the Scriptural phrase of “justification by faith,’ 
uses this phrase in a sense widely different from that which 
was intended by Paul in his vindication of the claims of 
Christianity over ritual institutions. What is the ground 
of salvation? Is it belief, or is it obedience? Does salva- 
tion come through “the merits. of Christ,” or through the 
righteousness which is the consequence of a hearty recep- 
tion of his truth? Is the sinner forgiven in virtue of his 
reliance on Christ, or in virtue of his submission to Christ ? 
This is the great question, the central, inmost, all-embrac- 
ing, all-determining question of the controversy, which 
we are called, on behalf of a pure Gospel, and after the 
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example of those honered men who have gone before us, 
to maintain with earnest and confident hearts. Never was 
the truth on a question of deeper import trusted to men. 
Never has a question arisen in the Christian Church, which 
penetrated farther into the very significance and worth of 
the Christian revelation, It does not now present itself for 
the first time ; it has again and again rallied the hosts of 
truth and error on opposing sides. But never before has it 
appeared in a more distinct shape, or thrown on the de- 
fenders of a correct interpretation of the Gospel a more 
solemn responsibleness, On every side the voice of in- 
struction, —in the Sunday School, in the pulpit, in the sick- 
chamber, in the printed tract and the elaborate volume, — 
affirms as Christian doctrine, (to borrow the pointed ex- 
pression of another,) “that men are sinners by nature, and 
saints by faith.” We maintain that it is character alone 
which can make men either sinners or saints, and there- 
fore that it is character which Christianity regards as 
supremely important. 

‘The name Unitarian, however, does not direct attention 
to this as the vital difference between us and other portions 
of the Church.’ In its original or etymological meaning it 
certainly does not, but words gradually drop or enlarge 
their original meaning, and acquire a sense suited to the 
new occasions for their use. If, in the development of 
opinion and the progress of controversy, such a change has 
passed over this name, it may still be used with a propriety 
equal to its convenience. 

We are a sect, and we have a name. Perhaps more 
has been said than was necessary upon these points, but 
we have feared that unless we secured the concurrence of 
our readers in these introductory statements, the justice of 
our subsequent remarks might seem to them less clear than 
to us. 

The position of Unitarianism as represented by our 
denomination ; how far has it been affected by the history 
of the last ten or fifteen years, and what is it, in reference 
alike to our internal state and our external relations ; these 
are the inquiries which we propose to answer. We have 
said, that considerable changes have been witnessed within 
this period ; which, however, as we may be able to show, 
have neither impaired our resources nor destroyed our 
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harmony. Changes, more or less serious, it was but rea- 
sonable to expect. ‘The usual mutability of human things 
is nowhere seen more strikingly than in the history of the 
Christian Church ; and two causes have co-operated to give 
a more than usual instability to our condition. One is the 
character of the times, the other the character of our fun- 
damental principle of liberty. The times are full of 
change. Where can we look, and not see it? Opinion is 
no longer a placid lake, but the billowy ocean now throw- 
ing the sunlight from its uplifted wave, and now burying 
that wave in the depths of its heaving bosom. An eager, 
rash, and often profane inquiry considers everything a 
proper subject for its examination, while a spirit of discon- 
tent with what they have inherited from a past age prompts 
men to mistake the face of novelty for the aspect of truth, 
New ways of thinking, new turns of expression, new forms 
of politeness — or of rudeness, new modes of industry — or 
of idleness, new habits of life, are continually soliciting us 
to bestow on them our countenance. The public mind is 
kept in a state of agitation. Society has lost the element 
of repose which once belonged to it. Such is the temper 
of the age; it is the movement age of the world’s history. 
Religious bodies must sympathize in this general uneasi- 
ness. ‘They catch the tone of the times. They present 
new appearances, and adopt new modes of thought and 
action. We see this in every other denomination. Should 
we not expect to find it in our own? ‘The consequence 
in other denominations is difference of opinion, secret dis- 
trust, open recrimination, actual schism. See the character 
of the age expressed in the disruption of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, and in the disunion of the 
Episcopal Church here and in England. We too must feel 
the effects of this universal tendency to change. If creeds 
and catechisms, articles and “orders” are insufficient 
barriers in its way, why should it be an occasion of surprise 
or anxiety that we have not been able to withstand its 
influence? Suppose that opinion has been seen among us 
overleaping the restraints of good sense, or that unkind 
words have passed between those who once stood shoulder 
to shoulder on the walls of Zion; has not every denomina- 
tion in the land suffered in the same way, and suffered far 
more severely ? 
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Then we must take into account the action of that prin- 
ciple of liberty on which we insist as fundamental. We 
allow men to think for themselves, and encourage them to 
exercise their own powers of judgment. We throw them 
off from a reliance on the Church or the priesthood or the 
Confession of faith, upon their own responsibleness, in regard 
to doctrine as well as character. Now a liberty like this, 
in such a period of social agitation as that in which we live, 
must issue in some results which it may not be altogether 
pleasant to contemplate. Some persons will run into ex- 
travagance of speculation, and others be guilty of injudi- 
cious conduct. But these errors or excesses should not 
tempt us to relinquish the principle which we have adopted, 
nor make us distrustful of its value. It is still a sound prin- 
ciple, and one of the utmost importance to us in the posi- 
tion which we occupy. 

The position which we occupy. This brings us to the 
point we have been so long approaching. What is our posi- 
tion; first, considered internally, or in reference to our- 
selves alone? We answer, it is a position of real harmony 
under some appearances of disagreement, which are every 
day diminishing. If we go back for a period of ten 
or twelve years, and follow down our history from that 
time, we discover four distinct movements, each ef which 
diverted a considerable portion of sympathy from our com- 
mon union, and may have seemed to Jessen our mutual 
regard, but from neither of which need now be apprehended 
any serious inconvenience. ‘The first we shall style the 
philanthropic movement, because it took the direction of 
those schemes of philanthropy which were brought into 
notice about the time which we have marked. ‘The 'Tem- 
perance reformation then began its triumphant way ; in the 
midst, however, of embarrassment and opposition. It drew 
to itself a large share of the active sympathy of every 
religious denomination, and of our body among the rest. 
As those who engaged in this cause became more interested 
in its success, or felt the necessity of devoting more time 
to its advancement, they were induced to withdraw, for 
this new object, some part of the zeal which they had 
manifested in behalf of Unitarianism. Another enterprise, 
originating, as its friends maintained, in the same spirit 
of Christian benevolence, soon arose, and excited a yet 
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warmer interest in many who had been the strenuous sup- 
porters of our faith. We refer to the Anti-slavery cause, 
the merits of which it is no part of our present design to 
canvass. We wish only to notice its effect upon the unity 
of our denomination. This we must think was unfavora- 
ble. Nor has this unfavorable influence wholly ceased. 
Some who had in former years been among the most con- 
stant in their attendance upon our anniversaries or other 
meetings, and had taken a prominent part in our discussions, 
were now seen there more seldom, because they found a 
stronger attraction in assemblies for a different object. They 
too, concurred, by their silence at least, in the passage of 
resolutions by those assemblies, which cast reproach upon all 
who did not join the Abolitionists. That there may have 
been from these causes a diminution of cordiality, as there 
was certainly a decrease of co-operation, we shall not take 
upon ourselves to deny, since we believe that, for a time, 
both these consequences were realized. But of late, whether 
the change be in those of whom we have spoken or in their 
brethren or in both, any slight estrangement which may have 
taken place is disappearing before the expressions of a kinder 
feeling. The growth of this feeling will add strength to our 
denomination. 

At a later date arose the transcendental movement, 
which more seriously affected the condition of Unitarianism 
among its friends and before its enemies. ‘The progress of 
this movement we need not trace. It had a meteor-like 
rapidity ; shooting up from the horizon in an indistinct 
brightness, which acquired a more definite outline, till it 
culminated in the blaze of the “ Orphic Sayings,’ whose 
intensity of light blinded the eyes of common observers ; 
whence it has since been declining, with a slower and more 
equal descent, to the point at which we may expect its 
harmless explosion. We speak of transcendentalism now 
in its popular sense, as one of the religious vagaries of the 
times. Asa philosophical system, we would name it only 
with respect and a sense of the benefits which it has con- 
ferred upon intellectual and moral science. The trans- 
cendentalism which had an injurious effect upon Unitari- 
anism resembled this system about as much as Tittlebat 
Titmouse M. P. resembled a British statesman. It was 
entitled to no respect, for it was a mere pretender, and like 
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all pretenders, was foolish, pert, and troublesome. It cap- 
tivated some young girls who have now grown into women 
and become ashamed of it, and it deluded some young men 
who we hope have already lived long enough to see their 
folly. For a season it certainly operated to our disadvan- 
tage. It made a noise, and took up attention which would 
have been better bestowed upon more serious matters. It 
frightened some people who cried out in alarm, and puzzled 
more who looked on and said nothing. But all this has 
passed by, and our mention of it is but the making up of 
yesterday’s journal. 

This singular manifestation of pompous crudity had some 
connection with the third movement which we notice, and 
to which we give the title of assailant. The two have 
been often confounded, as if they were substantially alike, 
but they are separated by a broad difference. In some 
cases indeed they were seen exerting a united action upon 
the mind which they seduced from truth, and now the 
one and now the other seemed to exercise the greater influ- 
ence. But they were distinct in their character and their 
results. By the assailant movement we mean that attack 
upon the common foundations of faith, that depreciation of 
Christianity as a Divinely communicated and Divinely au- 
thenticated religion, which had its full expression in the 
“Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion.”* Of the 
author of that work, personally, we can speak only in terms 
of high regard. We believe him to bea man of pure 
intentions, exemplary conduct and sincere piety; and we 
doubt not, that by one of those processes of mental chem- 
istry by which ingredients that seem mutually destructive 
are combined in a safe result, he unites a tender reverence 
for Jesus with the denial of his authority and the rejection 
of his history. But of the “ Discourse of Religion,” and of 
other writings from the same pen, we must speak in terms 
of honest reprobation. In expressing such a judgment we 
are not influenced by a consideration of the harm which 
their author has done to our body. We look at the charac- 
ter of the writings. Yet he did us no slight harm. No 
other circumstance in the history of Unitarianism in this 
country has ever operated so much to its disadvantage, as 





* Reviewed in the Christian Examiner for July, 1842. 
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the promulgation, by one of its preachers, of opinions 
involving a denial of the miraculous origin of the Chris- 
tian revelation. Continuing to exercise the ministry, from 
which, aecording to our view of ecclesiastical relations, it 
was not competent for any persons but those who had 
invited him into that office to remove him,* and thus hold- 
ing a connexion altogether peculiar, but not wholly nomi- 
nal, with our churches and their pastors, he was regarded, 
though most unjustly, as the representative of opinions 
extensively embraced in our denomination. ‘That these 
opinions found some favor among us, is true. ‘The mani- 
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* Great use has been made of the fact that no censure has ever been 
passed upon Mr. Parker by any act of our whole body, or of the associa- 
tion of ministers to which he belongs. That this fact should have been 
turned to the discredit of Unitarianism, by those whose difference from us 
in theological opinion seems to render them incapable of understanding 
the principles of our union, is what we were prepared to witness. But 
that in our own number should be found those who complain because 
Mr. Parker has not been publicly censured, does greatly surprise us. One 
of the first principles on which we have united, in opposition to the sects 
about us, is the denial of the right of any denomination to censure its 
members for mere opinion, or the expression of opinion. Mr. Parker, it 
is said, indeed, had ceased to be a member of our body, by his adoption 
of views which in effect separated him from every Christian denomina- 
tion. But this was the very point in debate between his friends and 
those who accounted him an expounder of infidelity ; and it would have 
been a gross violation of decency, for one of the parties in this dispute to 
have assumed that the point was ‘settled, and then to have proceeded to 
act upon this assumption. We have neither hierarchy nor synod to 
arrange the difficulties of such a case, and serious as we felt them to 
be, we have never for a moment regretted our independence of such 
means of abating a heresy. Much has been said because the Boston 
Association of ministers did not expel Mr. Parker, or at least publish 
some disavowal of his opinions. But expulsion of a member for not 
thinking with his brethren, however wrong his way of thinking, and 
however pernicious the influence of his teaching may be in their eyes, is 
not an act which that association contemplate among their privileges or 
their duties ; nor do they come together to draw up statements of belief, 
either for their own benefit or for the satisfaction of others. All that 
they could consistently do, was to express to Mr. Parker their individual 
views, and set before him in free and friendly conversation the incon- 
sistency of his course in continuing to exercise the functions of a Chris- 
tian minister while he rejected the main facts of the Christian Scriptures. 
And this they did. They had no anthority to depose him from his place 
or cast him out from their company. They neither felt nor showed 
indifference in the case. They acted with firmness, and with justice 
alike to him and to themselves, to the cause of Christian truth and the 
cause of religious freedom. Others may see in this a proof of the 
wretched effects of Unitarianism, but we are willing that Unitarianism 
should stand or fall by the judgment which an unbiassed observer, who 
understood the merits of the case, should pass upon the course pursued 
towards Mr. Parker by his brethren. 
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fest earnestness and unimpeachable character of their advo- 
cate, with his popular style of writing, drew to him much 
regard. Many persons were fascinated by what was to 
them the freshness and independence of his speculations, 
and others, before the true character of his system of 
Christianity was understood, thought it opened a way of 
escape from some difficulties which they had felt, without 
destroying the ground of their religious hopes. When, 
however, the results to which he was led by his method of 
treating the sacred records were fully unfolded, a revul- 
sion on the part of many, if not most of them who had 
previously listened with a consenting admiration, was pro- 
duced, and from that time the number of those w sho looked 
upon his earlier opinions with positive favor, or doubtful 
curiosity, sensibly decreased. By the bulk of our denomina- 
tion, the views which pass under his name have always 
been regarded with marked disapprobation. As, however, 
some minds were for a season aflected by their contagion, 
feelings of estrangement grew up between those who had 
walked in mutual @ esteem, “ail a serious breach seemed to 
have been made upon the integrity of our Communion. 
There is now, we conceive, very little sympathy with the 
author of the “Discourse”? upon the points which have 
made his name notorious, and the apprehensions which 
were once felt are dissipated. 

Last in the order of time has appeared what, in defer- 
ence to the practice of its friends, we will call the spiritual 
movement. Several, both of our clergy and laity, desired 
a more positive expression of the spiritual life than they 
thought they discovered among us. ‘They asked for more 
feeling, more sympathy, more interest in the religious con- 
dition of others, more social religious exercises, and more 
of what by a somewhat narrow use of the term was de- 
nominated life. Complaints of the coldness and ineffi- 
ciency of Unitarianism became frequent, and measures 
were taken to give it at once more fervor and more force, 
Of the wisdom of some of these measures, doubts, we 
think, might be reasonably entertained; and in regard to 
the value of the tests by which the presence of a Divine 
life in the soul was ascertained, we should not entirely con- 
cur with the persons to whom we allude. A fondness 
was betrayed for methods practised by other sects, which 
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when transferred to our soil, could flourish only as exotics. 
When, too, phrases, which had been generally considered 
descriptive of doctrines which we reject, began to find 
favor with some of our people, one might have been par- 
doned for the indulgence of a fear that our theology was 
undergoing a change. If there was for a time some mis- 
understanding of the purpose which the friends of this 
movement had at heart, and some harshness of feeling per- 
haps in consequence, and if, on the other hand, they were 
needlessly sensitive to remark and jealous of any appear- 
ence of an attempt to control their freedom of action, such 
temporary disturbance of kind fellowship was natural. 
There is a better understanding, and a better feeling, we 
are confident, now than there was a year ago. The de- 
mand for a more decisive exhibition of the influence of our 
faith implies no wish for a modification of its principles, 
and the greater zeal of those who make this demand will 
awaken new energy where there may have been too quiet a 
contentment. 

We have reviewed the history of our internal state for 
the last few years with a frankness which may surprise 
some readers, but we have wished the whole truth to ap- 
pear, that our conclusion might be justified to others as well 
as ourselves. ‘This conclusion is one in which it is pleas- 
ant to rest. We have seen that elements of disunion have 
existed among us. In other denominations they would 
have produced discord and permanent loss of strength. 
Our experience has been different. We have passed 
through these trials, and are still a united body — united 
by the very principles which have occasioned temporary 
anxieties. Other occasions of disturbance in our body, 
besides those which have now been noticed, have arisen, 
but we have selected these, both as being most worthy of 
remark, and as illustrating our unity as a denomination. 
That unity rests neither on prescription, conventionalism, 
nor forced submission to hierarchical control; it has its 
foundation neither in dogmatism nor in policy ; but in the 
intelligent reception of the great truths of Christianity, and 
in a recognition of that diversity under agreement, which 
other Communions by attempting to conceal convert into 
a secret, and often fatal weakness. With us substantial 
agreement and acknowledged difference become the sup- 
ports of a solid and durable unity. 
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We had intended in this article to consider our position 
in its external character, or as it appears to an observer of 
outward relations, and should have preferred to include our 
whole survey of the present state of our denomination in 
one article ; but a due regard to the space we may allow 
ourselves in the present number, compels us to defer what 
remains to be said. E. S. G 





Art. X.—COMMON SCHOOLS.* 


Ever since the establishment of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, we have watched its operations 
with the greatest possible interest. The Board itself we 
regard as the natural, and almost necessary fruit of the 
genius and institutions of the State. The people of Massa- 
chusetts have, from the commencement of their existence, 
felt, in an unexampled degree, the importance of the edu- 
cation of their children. With a barren soil, a six months’ 
winter, an inhospitable climate, a limited territory, they 
have clearly seen that their only dependence, for comforts 
at home and respectability abroad, was on their intelligence, 
industry and energy; that these were the only internal 
resources to be relied upon; and that these could only be 
developed by competent teachers. The condition of the 
Common Schools has therefore, from first to last, been 
looked upon with a somewhat jealous attention. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the opinion had become more 
and more prevalent, for some years previous to 1837, that the 
schools had fallen from their original high condition; that 
they were not what they had been, nor what they were 
intended to be ; still less were they what they might be, and 

ought to be. There was no resisting this conviction. The 
facts were too notorious to be kept out of sight. And 
though people love to deceive themselves, and to cry, all is 
well, when all is not well, the time had come when they 
could deceive themselves no longer. 





* Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Education; together with the 


Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Boston. 1844. 8vo. 


pp. 200. 
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Efforts were accordingly made, for several successive 
years, to procure the appointment by the Legislature, of an 
officer who should have charge of the Common Schools, as 
superintendent. ‘This, however, was not exactly in keep- 
ing with the mode of action which had always prevailed, 
and which had grown into an inveterate habit. Massa- 
chusetts has the distinction, — we think it a glorious one, 
—of being the most fully represented of any equal popu- 
lation under Heaven. In its legislation, every measure of 
importance must be discussed by a body of more than 
350, representing every town; it must pass in revision 
before another body of forty, coming from the counties ; it 
must receive the sanction of a Governor, elected by all the 
people, and aided by a Council of nine, representing, as 
nearly as possible, every interest and every section of the 
State. It would have been strange, if a State so highly valu- 
ing the privilege of equal representation, and so thoroughly 
understanding the advantages of collected wisdom, should 
have so far departed from its uniform policy as to commit an 
interest of such magnitude to the unaided, unadvised action 
of an individual. It was natural therefore, that, instead of 
a superintendent of Common Schools, a Board of Educa- 
tion should be appointed, to take especial charge of the 
welfare of the schools, and it was equally natural that the 
Board should act through a secretary. There was still to be 
the many for deliberation, and the one for action. Thus, 
moreover, was secured a representation, in the Board, of the 
various sections of the State. The annual retirement of 
one member gives to each successive Executive a voice in 
its constitution ; and already four chief magistrates, differ- 
ing as much in opinion, in religious belief, in previous 
education and in political preferences, as four successive 
officers usually do, have exercised the power of appoint- 
ment. With such safeguards, a particular set af opinions 
or prejudices cannot easily continue long fo control the 
action of the Board. 

The effectiveness of the Board must of course depend 
upon its secretary. ‘To say that they were very fortunate 
in their appointment, would be to say very little. Every 
one who has read the Annual Reports and the volumes of 
School Returns, which have come out under his superin- 
tendence, or from his pen, will admit that it would be 
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difficult to find elsewhere documents of equal value, upon 
all matters relating to the condition and advancement of 
schools. 

To the former reports of the Board and of their secretary 
we have already called the attention of our readers. Those 
now before us are, to say the least, not less interesting than 
any of their predecessors. The special subjects of the 
Secretary’s Report may be inferred from the circumstances 
under which it was prepared. Having inspected schools, 
as he tells us, “in most of the free States, and in several of 
the slave States of the Union,” he became desirous of com- 
paring their condition with that of schools abroad, and of 
availing himself of whatever light a visit to Europe might 
throw on the great subject of education. During an 
absence of six months, the last year, he was diligently em- 
ployed in examining the institutions for public instruction 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and on the continent, and the 
result of his labors is presented in this Report. 

There are many passages in the Report of extreme 
interest, which we should be glad to transfer to our pages. 
Such are those describing the methods used to teach the 
deaf and dumb to speak, the luxurious ventilation of the 
British Houses of Parliament, the activity of the Scotch 
teachers, the school of J. H. Wichern, near Hamburgh, the 
account given of the venerable Von Turk, and particularly 
of the subjects taught and the modes of teaching in the best 
schools of Germany. We must however hasten to a sub- 
ject of more immediately practical importance, which is 
prominently suggested by the observations of Mr. Mann. 
In summing up the conclusions to which he had been led, 
he says : — 


“On reviewing a period of six weeks, the greater part of 
which I spent in visiting schools in the north and middle of 
Prussia and in Saxony, (excepting of course the time occupied 
in going from place to place,) entering the schools to hear the 
first recitation in the morning, and remaining until the last was 
completed at night, I call to mind three things about which I 
cannot be mistaken. In some of my opinions and inferences I 
may have erred, but of the following facts there can be no 
doubt : — 

1. During all this time, I never saw a teacher hearing a les- 
son of any kind, (excepting a reading or spelling lesson,) with a 
book in his hand. 
35* 
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2. I never saw a teacher sitting, while hearing a recitation. 

3. Though I saw hundreds of schools, and thousands, —1] 
think I may say, within bounds, tens of thousands of pupils, — 
I never saw one child undergoing punishment, or arraigned for 
misconduct. I never saw one child in tears from having been 


punished, or from fear of being punished.” — pp. 132, 133. 


Now a question of great interest, which immediately oc- 
curs, is, whether it is possible, in any part of Massachusetts, 
— in Boston, for example, — to manage the schools on the 
principles and according to the spirit here indicated. ‘There 
can be no doubt that this is practicable, and indeed perfectly 
easy, in schools made up of the children of parents of intel- 
ligence and high moral feeling. Probably all the private 
schools for girls, and many of the private schools for boys, 
in Boston and other large towns, have long been so man- 
aged. It would be comparatively easy in a retired district 
in the country, where the children were all known to each 
other, and belonged to families that had grown up together, 
and where the teacher was well known to all the parents, 
and enjoyed their respect and confidence. It would be 
comparatively easy in schools so arranged, that each teacher 
should have but one single class, and ‘each class the whole 
of one room. It would be perfectly easy, if the teacher, 
so situated, were a person of the highest character, with 
qualities to win the affection and command the sincere 
respect of his pupils, and if he had such a peculiar fitness, 
and had received such a thorough, special education for 
the duties of his office, that he could stand before his class 
and carry on the instruction, without a book, from the be- 
ginning of the session to the end. 

Such, as we learn from Mr. Mann’s Report and from 
other soutces, are the conditions of the teachers and schools 
in Prussia. The population, even in the largest towns, has 
a permanence and fixedness, a oneness of origin and of 
character, totally unknown in even the most secluded vil- 
lage of New England. ‘The position of the teacher is de- 
fined and secured by law; he is a king’s officer, and 
sustained by other officers, whose business it is to bring 
children to school, when necessary, and to visit the parents 
of those who are absent or negligent. The teachers have 
been selected for their peculiar fitness to teach. They 
have all been educated by a three years’ course of instruc- 
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tion in the very branches which they are to teach, and in 
the art of ordering and governing a school. The course of 
instruction at the schools is a perfectly arranged and sub- 
ordinated system, directed by the first officers in the king- 
dom. ‘The schoolhouses are built with express reference to 
this system, each teacher having charge of one class, and 
exclusive use and control of one apartment. 

How wide is the difference between this state of things 
and that which has established itself amongst us. Our 
population is nowhere permanent. Not only are our peo- 
ple continually migrating from town to town and from 
State to State, but the population from which the public 
schools in our large towns are in a considerable degree 
replenished, is constantly oscillating, like tide-waves, from 
one part of the town to another. ‘The materials are as 
discordant and incongruous, as heterogeneous, and foreign 
in origin, as they are variable and inconstant in residence. 
With a small, precious leaven of sober citizens, occupying 
the ancestral house from generation to generation, we have 
the sharp Yankee, who has moved from the country to 
enlarge his horizon in a larger. town; the self-sufficing 
Englishman, determined and thoughtful, like ourselves, 
and not always more sober; the shrewd, quick- witted 
Scot, resolved to push his fortune; the gentle, industrious 
German; the generous, impulsive Irishman; the civil, 
fickle Frenchman, who has come here to teach us polite- 
ness, fencing, end the universal language; the sad-faced 
Italian, exiled for opinion, striving to resign himself to 
make or sell pictures, marble ornaments, or plaster casts ; 
with a large, muddy infusion from the poorhouses of Eng- 
land and Ireland. ‘The children of all these, and more, 
meet together in our schools. There they must be ruled 
by one man, and by one set of laws; they must there, if at 
all, and any where, be amalgamated. They must be ad- 
mitted. Their fathers now, and, in a few years, themselves, 
will be admitted to the ballot-box; and if they are not to 
come thither through the schools, we of the Yankee race 
must become, — so rapidly are their numbers increasing, — 
their slaves. These children congregate, two or three hun- 
dred together, into a single room. In that one room all are 
to be taught, by four or five teachers in one apartment, from 
the age of seven to fourteen. They remain in this room 
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one half of each day. During the other half, they go, all 
together, into another room, governed by another set of 
teachers, with an independent authority, and possibly a 
different set of regulations. 

Many of the teachers, so far from having been educated 
to be teachers, and selected for their peculiar fitness for the 
calling, have learned to teach by their own practice, and 
have sometimes selected themselves, in consequence of their 
discovered unfitness for any other pursuit. As a class, in 
those towns in which the schools are permanent, they 
are certainly as respectable, for their character and at- 
tainments, as the average of any other class. In those 
districts where the salary is high, they have usually been 
selected for their previous success in teaching and gov- 
erning in other lower schools. From personal knowledge 
we declare that many of them are men of admirable char- 
acter. But, in the selection of teachers, intellectual fitness 
has usually been more regarded than moral. Indeed those 
moral qualifications, which, according to the Prussian stand- 
ard, and according to the Christian standard, are, and of 
right ought to be, most essential, have, not unfrequent- 
ly, been disregarded. Passionateness has not been, as it 
ought to be, considered an absolute disqualification. Gentle 
firmness, self-control, affectionateness, sympathy for chil- 
dren, and the power of winning their confidence and love, 
and of interesting their feelings and exciting their curiosity, 
have been considered less essential than knowledge of 
arithmetic and grammar. “As a general fact,’ as Mr. 
Mann says, ‘these teachers are as good as public opinion 
has demanded ; as good as the public sentiment has been 
disposed to appreciate; as good as public liberality has 
been ready to reward ; as good as the preliminary measures 
taken to qualify them would authorize us to expect.” But, 
they being such as they are, so imperfectly prepared, so 
unfavorably situated, with their attention so divided, with 
authority often so conflicting, and ruling over schools made 
up of such discordant elements, —is it reasonable to ex- 
pect them to govern by the same principles, and with the 
same gentle sway, as the teachers in the national schools of 
Prussia? Is it reasonable to expect them entirely to dis- 
pense with corporal punishment? We think, —we say it 
without hesitation, and after most mature deliberation, — 
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it is not reasonable. Corporal punishment must be allowed 
and occasionally used. 


“In almost every German school into which I entered,” says 
Mr. Mann, “I inquired whether corporal punishment were al- 
lowed or used, and I was uniformly answered in the affirmative. 
But it was further said, that though all teachers had liberty to 
use it, yet cases of its occurrence were very rare, and these 
cases were confined almost wholly to young scholars. Until the 
teacher had time to establish the relation of affection between 
himself and the new-comer into his school, until he had time to 
create that attachment which children always feel towards any 
one who, day after day, supplies them with novel and pleasing 
ideas, it was occasionally necessary to restrain and punish them. 
But after a short time, a love of the teacher and a love of knowl- 
edge become a substitute, —— how admirable a one ?— for pun- 
ishment. When I asked my common question of Dr. Vogel of 
Leipsic, he answered, that it was still used in the schools of which 
he had the superintendence. ‘But,’ added he, ‘thank God, it 
is used less and less, and when we teachers become fully com- 
petent to our work, it will cease altogether.’ ”” — pp. 140, 141. 


Now the “ new-comers,” in our schools, are always numer- 
ous, and many of the children do not remain long enough at 
one school for attachment to be created. In more favora- 
ble circumstances, —in the case of schools made up of 
children attending regularly from term to term, we heartily 
concur in opinion with Dr. Vogel: “when we teachers 
become fully competent to our work, the necessity of cor- 
poral punishment will cease altogether.” 

We believe that at present, in all the public schools, 
corporal punishment must be allowed; and that its allow- 
ance and occasional use are not only more favorable to 
good order and despatch of business, but even to a mild, 
gentle and merciful government, than its prohibition would 
be. As long as the master has the power to punish in his 
hands, and it is known that he has, occasions may seldom 
occur for his being desirous, or obliged to use it. As soon 
as it should be once known that the power was taken from 
him, a spirit of insubordination would be almost sure to 
arise among those boys who were worst disposed, and worst 
governed at home, which would make it almost impossible 
to get on without some punishment worse and more severe 
than the usual forms of corporal punishment. Who, that 
values the moral character of his child, would not prefer to 
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have him moderately flagellated, rather than shamed, or 
flattered, or coaxed, or bribed, to do his duty ? 

But corporal punishment, if used, must be used with 
discretion, infrequently, without passion, and with great 
moderation. And it should, we think, be used only as the 
last resort. Every case should, of course, as we believe. is 
now the practice in some schools, be recorded on the books 
of the school, and reported to the visiting committee ; and 
a single instance of passionate, cruel, or vindictive punish- 
ment, on the part of the master, ought to be considered as 
nearly a disqualification for his office as any one single act 
or. omission whatever. We state these limitations with 
some hesitation. ‘The teacher, to produce any good effect 
upon the character of his pupils, must be a person deserv- 
ing and receiving the respect and confidence of the school 
committee and of the public. This is as essential to his 
usefulness as it is to his happiness. If he is not deserving 
of confidence, let him be removed from his office. As 
long as he is continued in it, let him be treated as one on 
whom we implicitly rely. The condition of a_ public 
teacher is a difficult and laborious one, even in the most 
favorable case, when all surrounding circumstances are 
propitious, and he is honored, respected, and trusted by 
his employers. But when he become an object of dis- 
trust, of misrepresentation, and slander, his situation is as 
intolerable as it is profitless. If he ought to be dismissed 
for known cruelty or vindictiveness, as he certainly ought, 
in a community where the physical health or moral welfare 
of children is duly regarded, we parents, on our part, should 
be very slow to suspect him of anything so inhuman. 

There are doubtless those who think it unreasonable that 
the teachers of our children should be judged by a higher 
standard than the makers of our houses or apparel, the 
managers of our property, or those whom we meet in any 
other of the common relations of life. But is it not right 
that we should require in each those qualities which are 
peculiarly desirable in his vocation? Is it any more unrea- 
sonable to require gentleness, habitual self-control, merci- 
fulness, and the absence of the ferocious passions, in the 
teachers and exemplars of our children, than that we should 
require skill in accounts in the officers of a bank, or taste 
and ingenuity in an architect? Would it be wrong to 
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say to a teacher of a stern, passionate, and vindictive 
character, that he had mistaken his calling; that he should 
go elsewhere, and exercise his faculties in some situation 
where there should be none, not even brute animals, to 
suffer from the faults of his bad disposition ? 

We are aware, too, that there is an opinion not uncom- 
mon among the best of the old and experienced teachers, 
that previous instruction in the art of teaching is unneces- 
sary; that time devoted to it would be lost, and that an 
individual gifted with a talent for teaching, will teach as well 
without instruction as he would have done, with it. This 
opinion is perfectly natural. It is like what would be enter- 
tained by members of any other profession, in similar circum- 
stances. If we could find a State in which all the practitioners 
in the courts of justice had entered the profession without 
previous study, had acquired their skill only by long continu- 
ed practice, and had grown up, as doubtless men so situated 
would, to greater or less eminence and ability ; showing, as 
some of them would show, great acuteness, penetration, and 
knowledge of the law ; an individual who should go among 
them and declare that they had not been properly educated, 
that each one of them ought to have studied at least three 
years at a law college or in an office, before being permitted 
to undertake to manage a cause, would certainly be regarded 
by the greater part of the profession, as a bold, intemperate 
innovator, whose opinions were entitled to little considera- 
tion. How triumphantly would they appeal to the profes- 
sional ability of some their own number, in contrast with 
the poor mediocrity of some imbecile limb of the law, ina 
contiguous State, where the regular introductory noviciate 
was prescribed and enforced. 

Now is it anything strange that school-masters, who are 
conscious of capacity and skill in their calling, and have 
been rewarded by success, should sneer at those who say 
that there is a better way of making teachers than the old, 
established way? Or is it strange, that many persons in 
the community, having derived signal benefit, perhaps, in 
their own persons, or in those of their children, from the 
able instruction of teachers, who without any special 
preparation have justly attained an eminent standing, — 
should join with these teachers in doubting whether any 
good is to follow a departure from an established and ap- 
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proved usage? But the question is not, whether an unedu- 
cated Patrick Henry can be a more eloquent pleader than 
an educated dunce; nor is it, whether many, in every 
profession, would not do well without special education. 
The question is, whether by an uneducated bar and bench 
the cause of justice in general, and in particular cases, 
would be so well sustained and advanced, as by a profes- 
sion, all the members of which had been thoroughly educat- 
ed, before the beginning of their professional life, to a 
knowle dge of the principles of law and the practices of 
lawyers. Would the health of the community, on the 
whole, be more safe in the hands of a medical profession 
which had guessed out the facts of the human constitu- 
tion, and the native properties of all substances, by mother- 
wit and hints borrowed from experienced old women and 
Indian doctors, or of those who by long-continued and 
patient study had made themselves familiar with the laws of 
Physiology, Anatomy and Surgery, and the conclusions of 
observers as to the virtues of mineral and vegetable sub- 
stances in the cure of disease? The question in the case 
of the schoolmaster is, whether instruction, on the whole, 
will be best given by persons taken at random from all the 
various callings of society, and gaining wisdom by the slow 
process of their own experience ; or by persons selected 
for the fitness of their character, and instructed, by a regu- 
lar course of studies, in the laws of the human mind, and 
the principles of the sciences and arts to be taught, and 
made familiar with the modes of teaching that have been 
found, by other teachers, most successful. 

We have thus touched, in a most cursory manner, upon 
one or two of the points which Mr. Mann’s Report sug- 
gests to our consideration. We should have been glad to 
go much more fully into these, and to discuss many others, 
of equal importance. But we are admonished that we are 
transcending the limits prescribed by the printer. Mr. 
Mann’s Reports are too well known to need our commend- 
ation. ‘They have gone on, increasing in interest, from 
the first to the last. We recommend this Seventh Report 
to our readers. ‘They will find it, or we are much de- 
ceived, —the most remarkable document upon education 
which has appeared in Massachusetts. G. B. E. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Justin Martyr: his Life, Writings, and Opinions; By the 
Rev. Cuartes Semiscu, of Trebnitz, Silesia. Translated 
from the German, with the Author’s Concurrence, by J. E. 
Ryland. Edinburgh. 1843. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 348 and 387. 


Turse volumes are the fruit of much labor, and though they 
lead to no new results in regard to the life, character, position, 
and writings of Justin, yet in some particulars they contain a 
useful summary of his views, while in others, they present a most 
distorted representation of them. The best parts are those 
which relate to his mode of defending Christianity and_ his 
attacks on Judaism and Heathenism, Vol. I. pp. 306-332, and 
Vol. Il. pp. 1-128. From these, the careful reader will learn, 
not what arguments for the truth ‘and Divine origin of Christian- 
ity are most solid, but what arguments presented themselves to 
the mind of a well educated Christian of the second century, and 
what he considered as most valid against the objections urged 
in his day. How miracles were regarded, appears from Vol. II. 
pp. 100-128. This part is well executed. The writer’s state- 
ment of Justin’s doctrine of the Logos, Vol. I. pp. 165-206, has 
in it many features of truth, but when he comes to trace this 
doctrine to its source, he is wholly at fault. ‘hus he is unwill- 
ing to allow that Justin borrowed either from Plato, or from the 
writings of Philo and the Alexandrian Platonists, though he is 
compelled occasionally to make some concessions, “not,” says 
he, with studied caution, that Justin and the other fathers 
‘had mixed the gnosis of Philo with the substance of their bib- 
lical belief; they had only poured the contents of the Scriptures 
into a Philonian vessel ; they viewed the Biblical passages 
through a Philonian medium.” “The matter of their idea of the 
Logos is essentially Scriptural; but its construction betrays a 
Philonian ground-plan.”” The chapter on the holy spirit con- 
tains a total misrepresentation of the opinions of Justin. It is, 
from beginning to end, a tissue of bad reasoning, and false and 
contradictory statement. ‘The chapter on Justin’s ‘‘ Doctrine of 
Salvation,’ too, contains several misstatements of his views. 
The writer’s general estimate of Justin’s literary and intellectual 
character, however, is sufficiently correct, and the work, to one 
who knows how to use it, may form a profitable study. But the 
worst of it is, that a person must be already well acquainted 
with the writings and opinions of Justin, in order to distinguish 
what is true from what is false in its statements. L. 
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The Life of James Arminius, D. D., formerly Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Leyden. Compiled from his 
Life and Writings, as published by Mr. James Nichols. By 
NatHan Banes, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1843. 12mo. pp. 288. 


By a large portion of the religious public the name of Armi- 
nius was long pronounced with a sort of pious horror. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century, or a little earlier, the subtle 
and active genius of John Calvin gave currency to the “ horrible 
decree,” of predestination, — for so Calvin himself, its great advo- 
cate, calls it. As numbers of theological students, from differ- 
ent parts of Europe, resorted to the Academy at Geneva, this 
doctrine extensively spread. It penetrated the United Provinces, 
and was taught in the Universities, then recently established 
there, and especially at Leyden, where it found an unflinching 
advocate in the celebrated Francis Gomar. It was, however, 
powerfully attacked by Arminius, with whom many men of great 
learning and influence in Holland coincided in sentiment. The 
decision of the controversy was finally referred to the Council of 
Dort, which assembled in 1618. Before this Council everything 
was carried by violence, and the Arminians, or Remonstrants, as 
they were called, were condemned, without being allowed a seat 
in the Assembly, or an opportunity of freely discussing in its 
presence the subject in dispute. From that time, though Armi- 
nian sentiments became widely diffused on the continent and 
in England, no effort was spared on the part of the victorious 
party to render the designation of ‘‘ Arminian” odious, and the 
result corresponded to the effort. 

The object of the present publication appears to be, to rescue 
the name of Arminius from undeserved reproach, and enable the 
public to become acquainted with his real sentiments, and the 
eminent service he rendered to the cause of freedom of thought 
and inquiry. It is professedly a compilation, or we should 
rather say, a series of extracts, from the larger work of James 
Nichols; the compiler, Dr. Bangs, doing little more than fur- 
nishing the necessary connecting links, and occasionally a short 
summary. The book is not an attractive one, and from the 
frequent reference, which the subject requires to the knotty 
points of polemical theology, could not be made such. Yet we 
hesitate not to pronounce it one of the most valuable which 
have been issued from the press of the Harpers, prolific as that 
press has been in works of distinguished merit. It places 
before the public a great mass of information nowhere else 
easily accessible. No inconsiderable part of it is made up of the 
writings of Arminius himself. His letters, some of which are 
given, will be read with interest, and his Address to the States 
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of Holland, which fills nearly one hundred pages, and in which 
he enters into an exposition and refutation of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, and makes a full declaration of his 
own sentiments, is alone worth the price of the whole volume. 

Dr. Bangs, in his preface, and towards the conclusion of the 
volume, speaks of the diffusion of Arminian sentiments and their 
adoption, with a very slight shade of difference, by Wesley, the 
founder of the numerous body of Wesleyan Methodists. He 
quotes Wesley as saying, that one might as well cry “‘ mad dog,” 
as ‘‘call a man an Arminian.” Yet, he adds :— 


“ Arminius taught the same doctrines as those afterwards promul- 
gated by John Wesley, and as now held by a great portion of the 
Christian world ; and in the declaration of his sentiments before the 
States of Holland, he makes it manifest that they were uniformly the 
doctrines of the Christian Church until the days of St. Augustine. 
This African bishop, having been strongly imbued with the Aristotelian 
philosophy before his conversion to Christianity, in some of his writ- 
ings introduced the novel doctrine of unconditional predestination, 
which was afterwards reduced to a more regular system by the inge- 
nuity of John Calvin.” 


James Arminius, or Hermann, as he was called in the lan- 
guage of his country, was born at Oudewater, in Holland, in 
1560. While he was quite an infant, his father died, and his 
mother being in straitened circumstances, young Arminius, 
when in his fifteenth year, was enabled by the aid of a munifi- 
cent friend, to enter the University of Marpurgh. His native 
town was soon after laid in ashes by the Spaniards, and his 
mother, sister, brother, and all his relations were among the 
slain. He afterwards studied at Leyden, where a University 
had been founded in 1575; and subsequently at Geneva, under 
Theodore Beza, a celebrated pupil of Calvin. Disliking the 
spirit of intolerance which prevailed there, he after some time 
left, and went to the University of Basle, though he again 
returned to Geneva. He visited Italy, and was finally settled 
in the ministry at Amsterdam, where he was admired for his 
abilities and honored for his piety. Having been requested 
to answer a pamphlet which contained an attack on the opin- 
ions of Calvin, he applied himself to the task, but the result 
was that he became a convert to the doctrines of the pamphlet. 
He was nominated to a Professorship at Leyden, and after much 
controversy and long delay, he received and accepted the ap- 
pointment. He distinguished himself in the discharge of the 
duties of his Professorship, but the enmity of Gomar, which for 
a short time had slumbered, revived ; his sentiments were misrep- 
resented, and made the subject of calumnious charges, and his 
great labors and the sensitiveness of his nature, which caused 
him to suffer from the incessant attacks of his enemies, are said 
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to have hastened his death. He died of a lingering and compli- 
cated disease, but perfectly composed and full of trust, in 1609. 
The services of Arminius would be very imperfectly estimated, 
if we should suppose them confined to a refutation of the ultra 
dogmas of the Genevan reformer. Posterity and the world are 
indebted to him as one of the great and good men, who man- 
fully resisted the tyranny of opinion and theological intolerance 
of his age; and unlike Calvin, who instigated the burning of 
heretics, was the strenuous adv ocate of moderation and forbear- 
ance in regard to “religious differences.”’ L. 





An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Wor- 
ship of the Primitive Church, that flourished within the first 
three hundred years after Christ. Faithfully collected out of 
the Fathers and Extant Writings of those Ages. By Peter 
Kine, Lord High Chancellor of ‘England. With an Introduc- 
tion, by the American Editor. New York. 1841. 12mo. pp. 
300. 


An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and 
Worship of the Primitive Church, that flourished within the 
first three hundred years after Christ. By Lord Prrer 
Kine. In two parts. Part I. with remarks and an Appendix ; 
the whole comprising an Abridgment of an ‘ Original Draught 
of the Primitive Church,” in Answer to the above-mentioned 
Discourse. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
London. 1843. 8vo. pp. 391. 


We can sympathize with any one who may have had the mis- 
fortune, at the expense of three dollars, to send across the 
Atlantic for the volume last named, supposing it to contain the. 
entire work of Sir Peter King on the Primitive Church. It 
turns out to be only a part of his celebrated “‘ Inquiry,”’ —a fact 
not noticed in those English advertisements, which had fallen 
under our eye. ‘The whole had been republished in England, 
in 1839. But the work, in the view of the Church of England 
editor of the present volume, favoring the ‘‘ cause of Separatists,”’ 
he issues this volume, with Notes, and an Appendix, taken 
mostly from Slater, author of the “Original Draught,” written 
in Reply to Lord King’ s book, and containing as he thinks an 
antidote to its poison. Sir Peter did not find Diocesan Episco- 
pacy, or High Churchism, in the Primitive Church, for a very 
good reason ; it was not there. And for the same reason, though 
his work has been replied to, it has never been refuted, and 
cannot be,—no, not with the help of false renderings of the 
Greek of the Fathers, to which Slater resorts, and which the 
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present editor is not ashamed to endorse. Here is some defect 
either of scholarship, or of honesty. 
The volume named first at the head of this notice, Is an 
American reprint of the entire work of Sir Peter King, and we 
recommend it to all who are desirous of obtaining information 
concerning the constitution, discipline, and worship of the Prim- 
itive Church. We do not undertake to say, that no error or 
blemish can be detected in the work ; but taken all in all, it pre- 
sents a singularly impartial view of Primitive Christian Antiquity, 
so far as it professes to treat of it. It may be proper to mention 
that the American edition comes out under the auspices of the 
‘Methodist Episcopal Church.” We wish that some of our 
American publishers would give us a reprint of the ‘ History of 
the Apostles’ Creed,” by the same author. There was a reprint 
of it made at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, in 1804, curtailed, 
however, of the quotations and authorities by which the writer 
had supported his views. The whole should be retained, and 
we scarcely know a work the republication of which would 
be more timely. L. 





\ 


The Kingdom of Christ Delineated, in Two Essays; on Our 
Lord's own Account of his Person and of the Nature of his 
Kingdom ; and on the Constitution, Powers, and Ministry of a 
Christian Church, as appointed by himself. By Ricuarp 
Wuate y, D. D. , Archbishop of Dublin. From the London 
Edition, with additions. Philadelphia. 1843. 8vo. pp. 93. 


We consider this as decidedly the most interesting and 
important work that has reached us in connexion with the Pu- 
seyite controversy. It consists of two Essays on the constitu- 
tion, government, and discipline of a Christian Church; in 
which are exposed the absurdity and pernicious consequences of 
the High Church principles taught at Oxford, and attempted to 
be forced upon the Episcopal Church in this country. It is 
written with all the dialectic skill, for which its author is cele- 
brated, and with a truly candid and Christian spirit; and we 
recommend it to the study of all who would see a clear, definite 
statement of the principles on which, according to this learned 
author, the Church as a community rests. 

With his views of Apostolical authority, Archbishop Whately 
avoids the arrogant pretensions of the High Church party, who 
claim divine right for all the offices of the Church, and even the 
details of worship and discipline. The Scriptures give no spe- 
cific instructions respecting the Ministry, Worship, or Govern- 
ment of the Church; — probably because God did not intend to 
36* 
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bind individual churches in all subsequent time by regulations 
adapted to the then existing circumstances. - The omission was 
by design. Churches were established, Elders appointed, and 
the ordinances administered: but we read nothing of Creeds, 
Catechisms, Liturgies, or of the modes in which the ministry must 
be exercised. Great principles are Jaid down; but the method 
in which they are to be carried out is left purposely undefined, 
that the application of them might always be modified by the 
demands of the occasion and the wants of the churches. 

There are other things not merely omitted, but positively 
excluded from the Church. In it was no priest but Christ; no 
priesthood but the figurative priesthood of the whole body of 
believers; no sacrifice but that of the Redeemer himself; no 
teniple but that in which the Divine Spirit dwelt, — the congre- 
gation of faithful worshippers. There was no subjection of 
Christians to one spiritual ruler on earth, no dominion over con- 
science, no employment of coercion in matters of religion, no 
subordination of one church to another. These are excluded 
from Christ’s spiritual kingdom. 

Over each separate church the Apostles appointed one person, 
called Angel, Elder, or Bishop. Church and Diocess were co- 
extensive and identical; and each church was perfectly inde- 
pendent in itself, and competent to do for itself whatever might 
be necessary for its growth and well-being. ‘The Apostles left 
no official successors, and Diocesan Episcopacy as now under- 
stood was unknown. Nay, it seems to us that the principles of 
this Essay ‘fully justify our own Congregationalism ; for it is 
asserted, that when Christians are connected with a church, 
which in their opinion departs from the right faith and prac- 
tice, it is the duty of such Christians to forsake such church. 
The absurd pretension of Apostolical succession is fully discuss- 
ed and confuted, and the authority to preach and administer the 
ordinances is shown to rest not on such succession, but on the 
fact that the individual performing those acts is the regularly 
appointed officer of a regular Christian community. Several 
other topics are discussed ; such as the authority of the so-called 
Christian Fathers, of the Catholic Church, of Tradition, of 
Councils, the moral necessity for separation, and the right 
method of constituting church government and order. All these 
have a practical bearing upon the existing controversy among 
the Episcopalians, nor are they without interest to us. The 
foundation on which the Church of Christ rests; the principles 
according to which it is to be governed; and the claims of 
those who administer its ordinances, these are the chief topics . 
of the Essay, and are treated with ability and candor, making 
the work an interesting and important contribution to our mod- 
ern theological literature. M. 
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The Library of American Biography. Conducted by Jarep 
Sparks. Second Series. Vol. I. Boston: Little & Brown. 
1844. 12mo. pp. 398. 


WE notice with pleasure the commencement of a second series 
of American Biography, conducted by Professor Sparks. Mr. 
Sparks’s name affords a sufficient guaranty for its merits. Of 
the present volume we need only say, that it contains two well 
written Lives, one of Robert Cavelier De La Salle, a man of 
large capacity, and fertile in resources, to whom “‘ must be mainly 
ascribed the discovery of the vast regions of the Mississippi 
Valley,’ — by Mr. Sparks; the other of Patrick Henry, a dis- 


criminating and attractive biography, by Mr. Alexander H. 
Everett. L. 





An Address, delivered before the Society of Alumni of Williams 
College, at the Celebration of the Semi-Centennial Anniversary, 
August 10, 1843. By Marx Hopkins, D. D., President of 
the College. Second edition. Boston. 1843. S8vo. pp. 40. 


An Address, delivered before the Society of Alumni of Williams 
College, at their Twenty-second Anniversary, August 16, 
1843. By Tuomas Rossrns, D. D., Pastor of a Church in 
Rochester, Mass. Boston. 1843. 8vo. pp. 51. 


We have read the Address of President Hopkins with great 
interest. The subject of which it treats, the ‘‘ Law of Progress,” 
was naturally suggested by the writer’s position, and the occa- 
sion on which he spoke. What is the true idea of progress, and 
what is its law? These topics, the latter especially, are dis- 
cussed at some length. We confess, however, that the latter part 
of the Address, which relates more particularly to transactions 
connected with the College, is that which has most interested us. 

More than one thousand individuals have been educated at 
Williams College during the fifty years of its existence. 

The author claims for the Society of the Alumni of this 
College the honor of being the “ first association of the kind in 
this country, certainly the first which acted efficiently, and 
called forth literary addresses.’ This Society was formed Sep- 
tember 5, 1821. The first oration was delivered before it in 
1823. The example has been since followed, the author observes, 
by the graduates of other Colleges, and “ last year, (1842) for 
the first time an alumnus orator was heard at Harvard and 
Yale; and one of these associations, I know, sprang directly 
from ours.” The Alumni of Dartmouth listened to their first 
oration in 1843. 
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Another ‘important idea” originating at Williams College, 
President Hopkins says, is “‘ that embodied in the Horticultural 
and Landscape Gardening Association, the results of which are 
seen in the College garden, and in the garden around the Obser- 
vatory,” the labor, with slight exceptions, being performed by 
the students. ‘To the same College, the President tells us, be- 
longs the honor of having erected the first Astronomical Obser- 
vatory on this continent. A Magnetic Observatory, also, has 
been built, and a very efficient Meteorological and Natural His- 
tory Association has been formed. There, too, “‘ American 
Missions had their origin,” in a Society formed among the un- 
dergraduates, in 1808. This led to the formation of the 
“ American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” 
To’ the same source, according to President Hopkins, is to be 
traced the ‘‘ American Bible Society.” 

The first annual catalogue, Dr. Robbins tells us in his Ad- 
dress, was printed in the fall of 1795. This, says he, ‘‘So far 
as I know, was the first catalogue of the members of a College 
that was printed.” Yale followed the example the next year, 
having published its first triennial catalogue, in the form of a 
pamphlet, in 1778. The first at Harvard was published about 
the same time. ‘‘ Previous [previously] to that time they were 
printed on a large sheet.” The three Presidents of the College 
before Dr. Hopkins, were Fitch, Moore, and Griffin. he 





Address to the Alumni Association of Brown University, deliv- 
ered in Providence, on their First Anniversary, September 
5, 1843. By Joun Pirman. Providence. 1843. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 


Tuts Address, as was proper, it being the first of the kind 
delivered at Providence, deals mostly with history. We find in 
it a brief account of the origin of the Institution, chartered in 
1764, and which subsequently took the name of Brown Univer- 
sity. ‘The charter is marked by great liberality, securing, 
indeed, to the Baptists the government of the College, by giving 
to them a majority in the two Boards, but expressly providing 
that “‘ sectarian differences of opinion shall not make any part of 
the public or classical instruction.” After stating the origin of 
the Institution, and the principles on which it was established, 
the author proceeds to give a slight sketch of its history, accom- 
panied with a notice of several of its more distingtiished sons, to 
the present time. It is creditable to the friends of Brown Uni- 
versity, that since 1831 a fund of twenty-five thousand dollars 
has been raised by subscription, ‘ for the purchase of books for 
the library, and philosophical and chemical apparatus.” The 
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Address derives a value from its historical character, and one 
good purpose such addresses will serve, if no other, is that of 
causing the early history of the institutions to which they refer, 
to be explored, and the results to be given to the public. —L. 


A Sermon, preached Sunday, September 24, 1843. By F. W. 
Hotuanp, Minister of the First Unitarian Society of Roches- 
ter. Rochester. 1843. S8vo. pp. 20. 


Tuts Discourse, the subject of which was suggested by a 
Mechanics’ Fair holden during the week preceding its delivery, 
is on the “ profitableness of labor ; ” not physical labor merely, 
though that comes in for a share of the author’s commenda- 
tion, but labor in its ‘higher forms,” — intellectual labor, 
which has often brought an offering to lay at the foot of religion, 
and “ spiritual labor,” which leads to the attainment of reli- 
gious knowledge and promotes, Christian progress. ‘The author 
writes in a fresh and animated style, and with a simplicity and 
directness which should mark all pulpit discourses. L. 





A Discourse suggested by Weir’s Picture of the Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims ; delivered in the Unitarian Church, Wash- 
ington, December 31, 1843. By S. G. Butrincn. Wash- 
ington. 1844. S8vo. pp. 13. 


Tere is allusion, in this discourse, to the early history of the 
Puritans; and justice is done to the motives of those who cross- 
ed the ocean, to build here the temple of freedom ; the nature of 
the freedom they sought is explained ; their zeal in the cause of 
education noticed; and their reliance on God commended, as 
their “loftiest characteristic.” From all, the proper lessons are 
derived, and the general reflections embodied in the discourse 
are such as the “ work of art” recently ‘‘ added to the decora- 
tions of our chief public edifice,’ at Washington, where it was 
delivered, would naturally suggest to a devout and reflecting 
mind. L. 





Confession of Faith. A Sermon delivered at the West Church, 
in Boston, January 28, 1844. By C. A. Barrot, its: Junior 
Pastor. Published by request. Boston: B. H. Greene. 
1844. S8vo. pp. 16. 


Tis Sermon professes to be a Confession of Faith. By this, 
however, it is not to be understood that it contains an account 
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of every one of the writer’s theological opinions, articled, and 
numbered. It sets forth what he esteems to be the great funda- 
mental principles of Christianity, —the principles on which all 
its other doctrines depend. The topics on which he chiefly 
insists are, first, a belief in the Infinite Spirit, God, Almighty, 
Father of angels and men; secondly, a belief in the Bible, 
through which God has spoken; thirdly, a belief in Christ, 
through whom God has manifested himself; fourthly, a belief in 
Divine influence, through which God is ever present with the 
soul; fifthly, the supreme importance of virtue. ‘Though the 
nature of the subject precludes all novelty in the topics treated 
of, the discourse bears throughout the marks of a rich and 
original mind. P. 





Evil Speaking. A Sermon preached in the Congregational 
Church in Tyngsborough, February 4, 1844. By Horatio 
Woop, Minister of that Church. Boston. 1844. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Tis Sermon is on an old and fruitful subject, — the nature, 
causes, and effects of ‘‘ evil speaking,” and the sinfulness of the 
habit. It is a plain, common sense discourse, of a kind to do 
good, if attentively listened to, and much more, if carefully read 
and applied. A sermon on so prevalent a vice can never be ill- 


timed, and we commend Mr. Wood’s discourse to general peru- 
sal. L. 





The Rights and Duties of Neighboring Churches. Two Ser- 
mons preached to the First Parish in Framingham, Sunday, 
February 11, 1844. By Wiiu1am Barry, Minister of the 
Parish. Boston. 1844. S8vo. pp. 44. 


Tue subject of these discourses appears from the title-page 
which we have copied. ‘The occasion of their delivery was a 
Letter, addressed to the Overseers of the Poor of the Town of 
Framingham, by Rev. James Johnston, minister of the Baptist 
Church in that town, in which he declines officiating at the 
Poor-House, because the Unitarian and Universalist ministers of 
the town were also invited in turn to officiate. The sermons 
contain a just rebuke of the spirit manifested in this proceeding. 
Mr. Barry has done right, we think, in preaching, and right in 
publishingthem. Such examples of bigotry ought to be exposed, 
and the rights of neighboring churches and congregations, and 
the principles of Christian liberty, to be understood and vindi- 
cated. L. 
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The Appeal of Religion to Men in Power. A Sermon, on 
Occasion of the late Calamity at Washington. By OrvitLe 
Dewey, Pastor of the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
New York. 1844. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Tus discourse is in an unusually stirring strain, and on an 
important theme, — “‘a theme,” says Dr. Dewey, “‘ that has as 
yet obtained no just place in our spiritual teachings; I mean 
the appeal of religion and conscience to men in power.” He 
does not accuse the dead; “if I had thought,” he says in his 
preface, ‘‘ that their characters rendered them liable to censure, 
as political or private men, I should not have preached this 
sermon.” But the late mournful event on board the Princeton 
has its moral uses, and he proceeds to speak of the perils which 
attend the divorce of religion and morality from political action ; 
of the need of a “reverence for God” in those “‘ who stand in 
the place of God on earth:” of the temptations of high station ; 
of the tremendous evils entailed on a nation by the elevation of 
corrupt or dissolute men to places of official dignity; of the 
alarming disregard, in modern times, of the connexion between 
religion and government; and the importance of attempting to 
‘‘ purify the sentiments and maxims” of the community, that the 
voice of conscience may be heard in our legislative halls, *‘ en- 
throning itself in the seats of power.” But it would be impossi- 
ble to analyse the discourse ; it is too eloquent for analysis, and 
we dismiss it in the hope, that being as it is, entirely free from 
all tinge of party politics, it may be read by all, and do good 
to all. It is mournful to believe that such preaching is needed, 
but never was such a want more faithfully supplied. L. 





Religion, a Principle, not a Form. A Discourse, delivered 
on the Lord’s Day, March 17, 1844, in the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church, in Reference to the Question con- 
cerning the use of the Bible in the Public Schools. By Wit- 
Lt1AM H. Furness. Philadelphia. 1844. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Mr. Furness always writes like an earnest man, and so he 
has written in this discourse, though some of the views ex- 
pressed in it will not, probably, meet universal approbation. 
From a regard to the conscientious objections of the Roman 
Catholics, he would allow the use of the Bible to be discon- 
tinued in the public schools, on the ground that the Common, 
or Protestant Version does not, in their view, faithfully represent 
the original, and they complain of the hardship of having their 
children compelled to use it. He justifies this concession, how- 
ever, on the principle of Christian love and the equal rights of 
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all Christian sects. He expresses little respect for forms, but 
insists strenuously on the “substance, the principle, the living, 
practical power of religion” in the heart and life. He recog- 
nises the importance of giving special religious instruction to 
children, but this, he thinks, should be the work of ‘‘ the Sab- 
bath, or the church and Sunday school.” 

No doubt, the Catholic objection presents some reai diffi- 
culties. They who may not be satisfied with the manner in 
which Mr. Furness meets them, or who may think that he decides 
hastily, will, at least, honor his frankness and Christian spirit, 
and we hope that a different spirit may never be carried into the 
controversy. 1. 









The Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. A Sermon on the 
True Church of Christ. By R. C. Warerstron. Boston. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 23. 


In this Discourse Mr. Waterston turns to the past and finds 
there three views respecting the kingdom of heaven, and the 
key necessary to open it;—the first connected with belief in 
“the infallibility of a church,” the second, in “ the infallibility 
of a creed,” the third, in the necessity of “an inner spiritual 
life,’ which does not depend on “speculative opinions.” 
This last view he illustrates at some length, and with ability, 
by an appeal to Scripture, observation, and history. Its sound- 
ness, we think, must appear to all who are willing to take plain 
and intelligible views of religion or the Bible. L. 





An Address on Pauperism, its Extent, Causes, and the best 
Means of Prevention: delivered at the Church in Bowdoin 
Square, February 4,1844. By R.C. Warersron. Boston. 
1844. 8vo. pp. 52. 


Arter adverting to the amount of pauperism in England, 
and the effect of the laws relating to it, and briefly noticing the 
early legislation of Massachusetts on the subject, Mr. Waterston 
proceeds, under the general heads above stated, to speak of it 
as now existing among ourselves, and gives a variety of details 
of much practical interest and importance. The Address is 
marked by that straight-forward good sense and philanthrophic 
spirit, which are characteristic of all Mr. Waterston’s perform- 
ances ; and in the cities especially, to which many of its details 
have more particular reference, the views it presents of pau- 
perism, and the proper and Christian treatment of it, furnish 
matter at once to stimulate and direct benevolent feeling.  t. 
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The Churches. —'The changes in the ministry, which within a few 
years have become so common as to seriously impair the comfort as 
well as permanence of the pastoral relation, — so trequent indeed are 
they, that we scarcely felt the extravagance of Rey. Mr. Taylor’s 
remark at a late public meeting, that “the minister should now 
be settled on horseback, and with his spurs on,” — afford something 
for our record even in the short space of two months. The pulpits at 
Concord, and Manchester, N. H., have become vacant through the 
resignation of Rev. Messrs. Thomas and Wellington; the society at 
Manchester have given an invitation to Rev. Mr. Jones, late of 
Brighton, to succeed Mr. Wellington, which he has accepted. — 
Rev. Mr. Palfrey, recently of Grafton, has removed to Barnstable, to 
take charge of the church in that place.—Rev. Mr. Knapp, 
formerly of Lexington, has accepted a call from the congregation 
at Nantucket. — Rev. Mr. Harrington of Providence, R. L, is on 
the point of removal to Albany, N. Y., having received an invita- 
tion to become the minister of the new society in that city. This 
society have just purchased a meetinghouse formerly occupied 
by the Methodists, in a central part of the city, and mean to put 
it in a state of complete repair as well as of interior improvement. — 
The church at Syracuse, N. Y., feel severely the loss which they 
have suffered in the death of their late pastor, Rev. Mr. Storer. 
Their pulpit is at present supplied by Rev. Mr. Lord, formerly of 
Southboro’.— The congregation at Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently 
dedicated their beautiful “Church of the Saviour,” and at the same 
time obtained the installation of Rev. Mr. Farley. We shall notice the 
services in our next number. — In Boston the only change we may 
mention is the demolition of the house in which the Second Church 
have long worshipped, to give place to a more sightly edifice. Dur- 
ing the erection of their new house, the congregation meet in the 
Bulfinch Street church, on an invitation extended to them by that 
society. 

A monthly meeting for Prayer and Conference has been estab- 
lished, for the benefit of our churches, and open to all members of 
our congregations. 'Two such meetings have been held, in the 
Bulfinch Street church, and future meetings will be held in different 
houses of public worship, as they may be offered for the purpose. 
The evening of the second Thursday in each month has been chosen 
as the most convenient time. 

We cannot but esteem it a circumstance worthy of notice, and an 
indication of a change in the sentiment of our congregations, which 
we have long desired, in regard to a part of their public worship, 
that in one of the churches of this city, the South Congregational, and 
in two at least of the neighboring churches, the First Church in 
Roxbury, and the First in Dedham, the practice of depending on a 
choir occupying a section of a gallery, and often consisting only of 
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scientific performers, has been laid aside, and what alone deserves 
the name of congregational music — singing, by the body of the wor- 
shippers, — has been adopted. A similar change is contemplated, as 
we learn, in other places, and we hope will prevail widely. 

In the churches of this city, not belonging to our denomination, 
several changes have taken place. Rev. Mr. Winslow, of the Bow- 
doin Street Church, has taken a dismission from his pastoral charge, 
after earnest solicitation on the part of his people that he would 
remain with them. — Rev. Edward Beecher, late President of Illinois 
College, and formerly pastor of the Park Street Church in this city, 
has been installed over the Salem Street Society, lately under the 
charge of Rev. Mr. ‘Towne. — Mr. Towne has been installed over a 
new congregation, at present worshipping in a hall in Tremont street, 
but who intend, as soon as may be, to erect a house of worship. — 
Rey. Clement W. Butler, of Georgetown, D. C., has accepted an 
invitation to the ministry of Grace Chureh, vacated by the removal of 
Rev. Mr. Clarke to Philadelphia. —A “new Episcopal parish has 
been recently organized ” in the south part of the city, under the title 
of the Church of the Messiah, and Rev. George W. Randall of Fall 
River has accepted a call to the rectorship.— Rev. A. Bridemann, 
D. D., of Ohio, has accepted an invitation to take charge of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Church, of which Rev. Mr. Brandau was 
formerly pastor.— A new Methodist Society, we understand, has. 
been recently gathered here. — A Mormonite congregation assemble 
every Sunday in a hall at the head of Franklin Street. —The Christian 
Herald informs us, that there are in Boston two “ Adventist” socie- 
ties, and one “Come-outer.” The “ Adventists,” we presume, are the 
recipients of Mr. Miller’s doctrine respecting the end of the world, 
which, as the latest date fixed by him for this event has passed, will 
no longer, we may hope, mislead the credulity of the ignorant, but 
will soon be forgotten, except for the instructive illustration it affords 
of human weakness. We know not who are meant by the “ Come- 
outers,” unless by this term is intended those persons who have for 
several Sundays past met at a hall in Washington street, to hear lec- 
tures and hold discussions on the institutions of the times and the 
reforms which are demanded. We do not understand that they take 
the name of a Christian assembly. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. — This excellent institution cele- 
brated its tenth Anniversary on the evening of Fast-day, April 4, 
1844, in the Federal street meetinghouse, in Boston; Hon. Richard 
Sullivan presiding. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. LT. Coolidge. 
The Annual Report presented a very favorable view of the financial 
condition of the Fraternity, the more grateful from the contrast it 
afforded to the language of previous Reports. Within the last year 
the permanent debt, of more than $7,000, had been discharged, — 
by the sale of the Friend street Chapel, which since the erection of 
the much more commodious Chapel in Pitts street has not been 
used by the Fraternity, by the proceeds of a Fair conducted by ladies 
of the Church Green congregation in this city, amounting to $2,250, 
and by a subscription of $2,570, made principally in sums of $100, for 
the special purpose of extinguishing the debt. A floating debt also of 
#1,100,the excess of expenditures over the receipts of former years, had 
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been paid, and the Fraternity commenced the present year (1844-45) 
free from all embarrassment; with the unincumbered possession of 
two Chapels, worth twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars; with the 
services of two Ministers-at-large, whose fidelity and competency 
have been proved by the large success which has attended their 
labors ; with all the arrangements which their experience has enabled 
them to perfect for the conduct of their ministry; and with the con- 
fidence of the churches, evinced by the increase of their annual sub- 
scriptions to such an amount as will enable the Executive Com- 
mittee in future to employ assistant ministers. The Report included 
large extracts from the semi-annual Reports of the Ministers-at-large, 
Rev. R. C. Waterston and J. 'T. Sargent, showing the character of the 
work in which they were engaged, the methods which they used or 
encouraged for its prosecution, and the benefits which were its 
results. Constant visiting from house to house, religious services on 
Sunday and during the week, Sunday Schools, numerously attended 
and supplied with excellent teachers, Sewing Schools, and Libraries 
for the use of the poor, were the principal means which they had 
adopted. ‘The Report also insisted on the importance of the Chapels, 
noticed the closer connexion which had been established between the 
Ministry and the Fraternity by means of monthly visiting committees, 
and adverted to the labors of other Christian denominations for the 
religious instruction of the poor in this city, as well as of Unitarian 
efforts for the same end in other cities, both in this country and in 
England. 

After the Report had been read by the Secretary, Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop, the meeting was addressed by Samuel Greele, Esq., of 
Boston, Rev. E. 'T. Taylor of the Bethel Church, Rev. F. 'T. Gray of 
the Bulfinch street Church, formerly one of the ministers to the poor, 
and Rev. C. F. Barnard of the Warren street Chapel. The remarks 
of these gentlemen were appropriate and animated, and all present 
must have left the house after an evening of high gratification. 

Few institutions, we believe, have accomplished more real good, 
or have secured a greater promise of future efficiency, within ten 
years from their commencement, than this Fraternity of Churches. 
It did not give birth to the Ministry-at-large, but was formed to afford 
it permanent support, after its claim to such support had been satis- 
factorily established by Dr. Tuckerman and those who labored with 
him. Eleven Branches have been formed in as many of the congre- 
gations in this city, and from three other congregations annual sub- 
scriptions are received. ‘These Branches are represented by dele- 
gates, who, according to the Act of incorporation, constitute the 
Fraternity, elect its officers, and appoint its ministers. At the meet- 
ing for the organization of the Board of the present year, held April 
14, Hon. Richard Sullivan was re-elected President; Mr. Thomas 
Tarbell, Treasurer ; Rev. James I. 'T. Coolidge was chosen Secretary, 
Rey. Mr. Lothrop declining a re-election; and Henry B. Rogers, Esq., 
and Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, the other members of the Executive 
Committee. 





Free Church of Scotland.— Delegates from the body which have 
recently seceded from the Established Church of Scotland are now 
in this country, soliciting aid in the erection of houses of worship for 
the congregations which have forsaken their ancient kirks. Rev. Drs. 
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Cunningham and Burns, Rev. Mr. Chalmers, and according to 
one statement which we have seen, Rev. Mr. Lewis and H. B. 
Furgerson, Esq., are the Delegates who have come to America on 
this errand. ‘The three former have visited Boston, and preached in 
several of the churches, besides making such representations of the 
trials of the “ Free Church” as were suited to enlist the sympathies of 
their hearers. ‘The appeal may seem to many of our citizens a strong 
one, but apart from other reasons to the same effect, we cannot over- 
look one decisive objection against affording the assistance which is 
sought. The “Free Church of Scotland” is not wholly free, and 
does not wish to be. It cleaves to the principle of an Establishment, 
and rejects the “ voluntary system,” except as this is for the present 
forced upon it. Dr. Chalmers and other leaders in the warfare 
against lay patronage, or presentation to cures of persons not 
acceptable to the parishioners, maintain their right to receive sup- 
port from the State, which they appear to regard in the light of a 
‘Trustee, whose duty it is to appropriate certain revenues to the ben- 
efit of the Church. It seems to us, that it would have been more 
decorous to have adopted the voluntary principle before making an 
appeal to our churches, all of which rest on this principle as the 
foundation of their independence and security. The Delegates, 
however, have met with a very cordial reception in this country. 

What effect the disruption of the Scottish Church will have upon 
the theology of the land of Knox and the Covenanters, we are per- 
haps not competent even to hazard an opinion; bit we confess we 
entertain little hope of a liberalizing influence proceeding from this 
movement. On the contrary, we are led to believe that Calvinism 
has of late years been assuming a more dogmatic tone than in the 
last generation, and our acquaintance with the phraseology of the 
times prompts us to interpret much of what is said about the revival 
of religion within the Scotch Kirk, in the sense of a more earnest 
inculcation of the doctrines of the Assembly’s Catechism. A few 
years since we were informed on good authority, that the preaching 
of the clergy had become more decidedly Calvinistic, and we do not 
believe it has abated its severity in this respect under the circum- 
stances which have resulted in disruption. 


Ordination. — Mr. Charles Henry Brigham, of New York, who 
lately finished his studies for the ministry at the Divinity School in 
Cambridge, was ordained as Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Taunton, Mass., March 27, 1844. The Sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York, from John xviii. 
37: the Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Morison of New 
Bedford ; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury ; the 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Allen of Roxbury; the 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence, R. I. ; and 
the other services, by Rev. Mr. Ware of Fall Riv er, Rev. Mr. Angier 
of Milton, and Rev. Mr. Gushee of Dighton. 


Dedications. —'The church which the Unitarian Society at Milwau- 
kie, W. 'T., have lately erected, was dedicated, December 14, 1843. 
The services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Cushing, pastor of the 
Society, and Rev. Mr. Harrington of Chicago. Important assistance 
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was received, in the erection of this church, from the Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of the First Parish of Medford, Mass. 

The Church recently erected by the Unitarian congregation at 
Geneva, Iil., was dedicated December 24, 1843. The services were 
conducted by the Pastor of the Society, Rev. Mr. Conant, assisted by 
Elders Walworth of Belvidere, and Nicholson of Juliet, and Rev. Mr. 
Harrington of Chicago. Efficient aid was furnished to this society, 
in the erection of their house of worship, by the ladies of the First 
Congregational Society in Roxbury, Mass. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works.— Leonard C. Bowles has just republished a 12mo 
volume, from the pen of Miss Martineau, which will carry comfort 
and instruction to many hearts. It contains a series of Essays, 
under the general title of “ Life in the Sick-Room.” To the Ameri- 
can edition is prefixed a brief Introduction by Mrs. Follen. 

A work of some importance, for the authority which will be 
accorded to its statements, and the circulation which it will have in 
Europe, is Rev. Dr. Baird’s “ Religion in America ; an Account of the 
origin, progress, relation to the State, and present condition of the 
Evangelical Churches in the United States; with notices of the Un- 
Evangelical Denominations.” Dr. Baird has been for some time 
engaged upon this work, and we believe, has taken abundant pains 
to collect the facts which such an “ Account” should exhibit, nor do 
we doubt that he has endeavored to write without the bias of secta- 
rian attachment. ‘The title, however, indicates the view which he is 
disposed to take of our denomination. ‘The volumes are a revision of 
a work which had already appeared in England, and arrangements 
have been made for their translation into some of the languages of 
the Continent, where their author is favorably known by his exertions 
in behalf of Temperance. 

Rey. Lyman Coleman, author of a work published two or three 
years since on the “ Antiquities of the Christian Church,” has recently 
issued a new volume, with the ad captandum title of “A Church 
without a Bishop. The Apostolical and Primitive Church, popular in 
its government, and simple in its worship.” An introductory Essay 
is prefixed by Dr. Neander of Berlin, Mr. Coleman is a diligent man, 
but the opinion we have formed of his accuracy and candor from the 
evidences furnished by his previous work, would lead us to receive 
his statements with caution. 

The first number of the “Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological 
Review,” conducted by Professors Edwards and Park of Andover, 
*‘ with the special co-operation ” of Dr. Robinson and Professor Stuart, 
has lately appeared, and gives promise of a valuable addition to our 
religious periodical literature. The union of Latin and English in 
the title savors a little of pedantry, but the articles discover thorough 
scholarship and general ability. The editors wish that their journal, 
though it succeeds one conducted on a similar plan, should be consid- 
ered an entirely new work. 

We do not attempt to notice all the works — solid volumes some 
of them — which have had their origin in the interest awakened by 
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the position in which the Episcopal Church has seen fit to place 
itself towards other Communions. The controversy waxes warmer 
within “the Church,” and the assailants multiply their blows from 
without. Some good; we hope, will come from so much strife, and 
so much well and ill directed labor. We may, however, mention 
two books;—one, “ Lectures on Church Government, containing 
objections to the Episcopal scheme,” by Rev. Dr. Woods of Andover ; 
and the other, “'The Mysteries Opened, or Scriptural Views of 
preaching and the sacraments, as distinguished from certain theories 
concerning baptismal regeneration, and the real presence.” The 
relations which the writers hold to the controversies of the day are 
indicated by the titles which we have quoted. 

Sorin & Ball, of Philadelphia, have reprinted, in one 8vo volume, 
Tholuck’s “ Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” trans- 
lated by Rev. Robert Menzies ; which was first published some years 
ago, in Edinburgh, as a part of the series of works having the general 
title of the “ Biblical Cabinet.” 

Saxton & Miles, of New York, have issued, in an 18mo volume, 
“ Lea, or the Baptism in Jordan. A Tale of the Church in the Second 
Century.” By G. F. A. Strauss, the author of “ Helon’s Pilgrimage,” 
and the still more celebrated “ Life of Jesus.” The translation of this 
Tale is made by Mrs. H. C. Conant. 


We have noticed, with great satisfaction, in “The Present” for 
April, the announcement of the editor, that he intends to devote him- 
self immediately to the preparation of the Memoir which we are 
most anxious to have given to the public. He says: — 


“ Notwithstanding the urgent requests of friends, for whose sympathy 
an expression of my gratitude is due, I find myself under the necessity 
of postponing the publication of another volume of the Present. The 
winter's experience has taught me, that the time and thought needed for 
any adequate discussion of the great subjects now beginning to interest 
the public conscience, encroach too much upon a near and sacred duty. 
It has fallen upon me, in connexion with his son, to prepare a memoir of 
Wiriiam Evvery Cuannine. And until such justice is done, as is in 
my power to render to one, who was the spiritual father of so many, and 
to whom, under God, I owe what of humanity and hope is in me, I have 
no energies to spare for constant editorial labors. When that work is 
accomplished, if sufficient encouragement is given for resuming the 
Present, and should no more suitable mode of addressing the public be 
opened, another volume may appear.” 


James Munroe & Co. have in press a third volume of Livermore’s 
Commentary on the New Testament, embracing the Book of Acts. 

Rev. Benjamin Mardon, of London, proposes to publish by subserip- 
tion a volume of “ Contributions to Unitarian Biography and History ; 
consisting of Letters from eminent Unitarians, Lardner, Lindsey, 
Priestley, Robinson, Toulmin, and others, with short accounts of the 
contributors, and explanatory notes.” With such materials, and with 
his habits of research, Mr. Mardon will make an interesting volume. 

We have seen announced, as in preparation, a volume of Discourses 
on Christian Doctrine, by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, late of the Bow- 
doin Street Church in this city; and also a larger volume of Lectures 
on Christian Character, with other Discourses on various subjects, 
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doctrinal, experimental, and practical, by Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 
formerly President of Middlebury College. 

A translation of an “ Introduction to the New Testament” by Pro- 
fessor Guerike of Halle, is announced as in the hands of gentlemen 
connected with the Institutions at Hamilton, N. Y. and Newton, Mass, 





Lowell Lectures. —'The delivery of the annual courses of Lectures 
before the Lowell Institute has closed, and we believe that general 
satisfaction has been felt in the selection of the Lecturers who have 
the past winter been invited to carry out the intentions of the liberal 
Founder. The scientific lectures we did not attend, but the course 
given by President Hopkins of Williamstown, upon the Evidences of 
Revealed Religion, we heard in part, as our engagements would 
permit. And we express but our honest judgment, in which we 
believe his other auditors would concur, that he treated the subject 
worthily and ably. At first we felt some disappointment at the 
position in which he chose to place himself and his audience. It 
was not the position of an inquirer, but of a believer; not a position 
outside of Christianity, assumed for the purpose of viewing it inde- 
pendently of any bias of education or sympathy, but within the 
Christian system, where its truth and Divine origin were continually 
taken for granted, even when investigating their proofs. The Lec- 
tures were therefore more suited to please or confirm a Christian, 
than to convince or win an unbeliever or a skeptic. We doubted, 
and still doubt, whether it would not have been better for the Lec- 
turer to have placed himself by the side of the infidel, and have 
shown that even from his point of view Christianity admits of ample 
vindication. Having however submitted our judgment to President 
Hopkins’s upon this point, we could follow him with pleasure, 
increased by the instruction we were receiving, through his clear 
and strong statements of the ground on which the believer in a 
series of Divine revelations recorded in the Bible rests his faith, as 
on a rock planted immoveably in the midst of the ages. On a 
subject so thoroughly canvassed by powerful and learned writers, 
little that was new could be expected; and sometimes the discus- 
sion fell to the level of common-place remark. But it generally 
sustained a higher character, and at times struck us by a felicitous 
arrangement of thoughts which gave them the force of unworn 
arguments. We could not but notice with satisfaction the care 
which the Lecturer took to avoid the introduction of sectarian 
topics, by which the effect of his general argument might have been 
strengthened with some of his hearers, but which could have only 
been considered by others a deviation from the design of the 
Founder. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our dissatisfaction with the 
arrangements made for the delivery of the Lowell Lectures in one 
respect, and that one of the first importance. It seems to us unac- 
countable, that provision is not made for a wider diffusion of the 
benefits designed by the late Mr. Lowell. We entertain not the 
slightest doubt that the Trustee means, and strives to fulfil the inten- 
tions of the will under which he acts; but its spirit, if not its letter, 
seems to require that means should be found for a more general 
enjoyment, by our citizens, of the opportunities for instruction em- 
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braced within the terms of the bequest. Such means at once present 
themselves to view in an arrangement, by which the Lectures should 
be repeated in different parts of the city, to audiences who would be 
tempted to leave their homes by the vicinity of the lecture-room, but 
many of whom regard the loss of time and the inconvenience of 
distance, to both of which they are now subjected, sufficient reasons 
for not seeking even gratuitous instruction. By such an arrange- 
ment too the evil which is now felt, from the crowd of applicants for 
tickets, and the disappointment which many who are unsuccessful 
incur, would be avoided. The only objection that could arise, we 
conceive, would come from future Lecturers, who might regard 
it as an unreasonable requisition upon them, after the indulgence 
which has been shown to those who have preceded them. But if 
this indulgence has been unreasonable, and has been the result of 
circumstances that need no longer prevent the full execution of the 
Founder’s wishes, the objection ought not to be urged, or if urged, 
should not be allowed. The sums paid to the Lowell Lecturers vastly 
exceed what has ever been paid by any other similar institution in 
this country, and it is but just that they should perform a greater 
amount of labor. We presume no one would say that the delivery 
of a lecture every evening of the week for four or six weeks would 
be an excessive duty to demand, as the condition of receiving a 
thousand or fifteen hundred dollars. In most instances, we believe, 
the Lectures before the Lowell Institute have been repeated once — 
in the same place, thus affording to both an afternoon and an even- 
ing audience the opportunity of hearing them ; but in other instances, 
as in the case of the Lectures which we have just noticed by Presi- 
dent Hopkins, the course was delivered but once. 


Boston Atheneum. —'The removal of this institution from Pearl 
street to a more central part of the city has been for some time in 
contemplation, and recently a committee of the proprietors has been 
appointed to make purchase of a suitable spot upon ‘Tremont street. 
This has not as yet been effected, in consequence of the high price 
of the estates which would be covered by the new building; but these 
difficulties will probably be soon overcome. ‘The removal of the 
Atheneum from its present situation becomes every year more desir- 
able, as warehouses are erected in its immediate neighborhood, and 
Pearl street, once so quiet and pleasant, is converted into a noisy 
business street. An investigation of the financial condition of the 
institution has shown that the property is more valuable than has 
been generally supposed. It consists of the following items :— Real 
Estate in Pearl street, estimated at $38,441,71; Investments in stocks, 
$26,553,09 ; Fine Arts Department, $20,196,92; Library, $57,671,16 ; 
total $142,862,88. The value of the “Fine Arts Department,” we 
were not prepared to find placed so high, though we understand it is 
founded on the actual cost. This “department has created itself; 
that is to say, it has been purchased from the proceeds of the annual 
exhibitions, and enriched by many valuable donations, such as Craw- 
ford’s statue of Orpheus, the busts in marble of many distinguished 
men, etc.” The Library contains 32,775 bound volumes, besides 
manuscripts, engravings, medals, etc., and includes many rare and 
expensive works. ‘This property is owned by the holders of shares, 
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which till the present time have been 263 in number. That the 
removal of the institution might be effected without the creation of a 
debt, it was proposed a few weeks since to raise the number of 
shares to 500, by the addition of 237, valued at $300 each, to be taken 
by new subscribers. In this way the sum of $71,100 would be added 
to the available means of the institution, and its whole property 
might then be estimated at nearly $214,000, which would give to 
each of the 500 shares a nominal, if not marketable value of about 
$430. We learn that the subscription for the new shares has been 
filled up, and the most confident hope may therefore be entertained 
that the Atheneum will diffuse its benefits much more widely than in 
past years. Its library, if we do not mistake, is, with two exceptions, 
those at Cambridge and Philadelphia, the largest in the United States, 





Taterary and Scientific Convention at Washington. — A Convention 
has recently been held at the seat of our national government, which 
was attended by eminent men from different parts of the country, and 
appears to have afforded much gratification to those who were present 
at its sessions. It was a Convention, not of politicians, but of men of 
science and letters; and was probably suggested by similar meetings 
which have of late years been held in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The members assembled, at the invitation of the 
National Institute, on Monday, April 6, and continued together till 
the next Monday evening, holding two, and sometimes three sessions 
a day. The meetings were opened by prayer. On the first day 
President Tyler, on the last day Hon. J. Q@. Adams, and on the inter- 
mediate days other distinguished men presided. The Introductory 
Essay was read by Hon. Mr. Walker of Mississippi, and the Conclud- 
ing Address by Hon. Mr. Spencer of New York. A large number of 
papers were read by gentlemen present, on various subjects of scien- 
tific or literary interest, and on the last day’s session communications 
were read from many gentlemen who could not give their personal 
attendance. ‘The success which has followed this attempt — the first, 
we believe, which has been successful in the United states, — will 
probably lead to the assembling of such a Convention at Washington 
in future years. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Public Affairs. — Upon political proceedings we can remark, only 
as they serve to express or determine the moral sentiment of 
the country. We assume, what no Christian will have the face to 
deny, that political action, like all the other action of life among us, 
should be subjected to the control of religious principle. Public sta- 
tion cannot make that right which would be wrong jn a private indi- 
vidual. Statesmen and legislators are bound by as strict a law of duty 
as the humblest citizen in the land, Plain as this is, and plain as it 
is that Christianity should exert a direct influence upon the whole 
machinery of the State, no vice is more common than the separation 
of politics from religion. Whether sucli separation be seen in the 
conduct of public men, or in the course taken by political parties, it 
is a sin which the organs of a correct tone of sentiment should 
expose and rebuke. We rejoice to believe that there are many 
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religious men in Congress, but we fear that the majority care 
little for those sacred convictions of duty on which all sound 
legislation must rest. There are good men, we trust, in the public 
offices at Washington, but many seem to be governed by any pur- 
poses rather than those which spring from a sense of responsible- 
ness to Divine Omniscience. 

The mournful explosion on board the steamship Princeton, by 
which two of the principal officers of the Government, and other 
distinguished men, were instantly removed from their earthly en- 
gagements to a world in which they must render up their account to 
the Judge of all, ought to produce a permanent impression upon 
those who fill the high places of trust and honor. That event had 
Other instruction, beside the signal proof which it presented of the 
insecurity of human life and the insufficiency of station as a shield 
against the arm of death. It taught the unerring force of Divine 
laws. So far from regarding this calamity as the result of a special 
Providence, we see in it a lesson of the deepest significance, of 
which such a view would deprive us. It has shown, that the laws 
of God’s general Providence, under which we all live, cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. If men will construct instruments fraught with 
destruction, and either neglect the proper means of security against 
what we profanely call accident, or place themselves in jeopardy of 
life, God will not interpose to prevent the consequences of human 
folly. If he did, how would men ever learn to be wise ? We regard 
the invention which the company on board the Princeton had met to 
admire, as a proof only of the unchristian character of modern civili- 
zation; and whether the explosion was the result of unfaithful con- 
struction or of rash confidence, it has added another to the innumer- 
able proofs that man cannot set aside the inflexible laws which the 
Creator has established for the safety of the world. 

The approaching election of President has already called intrigue 
and party organization to take the place of honest and independent 
action. Our preference, if we have any, for one candidate over 
another, is lost in the sorrow we feel at the thought, that whoever 
shall be the successful rival, will owe his election in a large measure 
to unworthy means, used, if not by himself, by his friends and parti- 
sans. Can we not have an election of Chief Magistrate, which shall 
not involve the sacrifice of moral principle on the part of thousands, 
and the disgrace of blind subjection to unprincipled leaders on the 
part of millions ? 

The most important and alarming intelligence from Washington 
concerns the proposal for the annexation of Texas to our Union. 
That such a project should have been entertained by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and still more, that it should have been 
nearly carried to its consummation, is enough to make us hide our 
faces in the dust. We need not repeat the reasons, which should 
have prevailed, for its prompt rejection. Its bearing upon the ques- 
tion of Slavery should have been decisive. But this is only one of 
the objections to our Jistening for a moment to such a proposal. ‘To 
accede to it would at once convict us of injustice and ambition, and 
would set deep the stain, which alas! is beginning to rest upon our 
national character. 

The action of some of the State Legislatures has not been such as 
to meet the hopes of those who believe that right should be the 
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supreme law of the government, as it is the highest good of the 
State. 

In Massachusetts, we have seen a party which bestowed merited 
condemnation upon their predecessors in the control of the aflairs 
of the Commonwealth, for reducing the salaries of the Judges of 
our Superior Courts, fail in administering equal justice, “when 
themselves in power, by restoring all these salaries to their former 
amount. In consequence two of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas have sent in their resignations, and it is understood that 
the others have signified their intention to resign as their respective 
terms of Court shall expire. And so, for the paltry saving of a few 
hundred dollars, and for the sake of appeasing the se1 nseless ery for 
“retrenchment,” the Commonwealth is deprived of a whole bench of 
able and faithful administrators of the law. Let us however record 
as honorable to the Legislature which has just closed its session, 
that it had the rectitude and the courage to lay a State tax, to the 
overthrow — we wish it might be final —of that miserable policy, 
which by temporary loans and circuitous methods cheats the people 
into the belief that they pay nothing for the support of the Govern- 
ment, which, in view of the benefits it confers they ought, and if left 
to their own goo sense, uninstructed by mischievous demagogues, 
they would consent, to support by direct contributions. 

In other States the question of principal interest has related to the 
means which should be taken for the payment of the State debts. 
Our honor, and our integrity, without which there can be no honor, 
are deeply involved in the decisions that shall prevail upon this sub- 
ject. Pennsylvania appears to be seriously engaged in devising 
means for redeeming her lost credit. But in one or two other States 
the course taken by the Legislature in adjourning without providing 
for the demands of the public creditors, must be as detrimental to the 
interests, as it is dishonorable to the character of the people who 
commit the care of their interests and character to such hands. 


OBITUARY. 


BensamMin BakeweE ut, Esq., died at Pittsburgh, Penn., February 
19, 1844, aged 77 years. Mr. Bakewell was a native of Derby, in 
England, and came to this country in 1794, in company with Dr. 
Priestley. He took up his residence at Pittsburgh in 1808, where he 
remained till his death, pursuing an honorable business, and in various 
ways proving himself to be a useful citizen as well as a sincere 
Christian. The Unitarian church at Pittsburgh was built at his 
expense, and the larger part of the salary of the ministers who succes- 
sively filled its pulpit was furnished by him. His character was 
unblemished, and notwithstanding his theological opinions, the 
integrity of his life and the amenity of his manners won universal 
respect and confidence. He was extensively known, and though he 
had retired from active life, his loss is widely and deeply felt. a. 





Rev. Joun P. B. Storer, died at Syracuse, N. Y. March 17, 1844, 
aged 51 years. Mr. Storer was a native of Portland, Me., was gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College in 1812, and afterwards was a Tutor in that 
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institution. He visited Europe in 1818, and after his return studied 
for the ministry at Cambridge. In 1824 he began to preach, and in 
1826 accepted an invitation to become the pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Walpole, Mass. Here he pursued a most diligent 
and successful ministry, till the Divine Providence seemed to open 
before him a field of still greater usefulness at Syracuse, and in 1839 
he removed thither, to take charge of the Unitarian Society which 
had recently been formed in that place. Here he devoted himself 
with his accustomed and untiring zeal to the duties of his office, and 
witnessed the effects in the increase of the congregation, followed by 
the erection of a much larger and neater house of worship than that 
in which he first preached to them. His influence spread through 
the whole region of Western New York. His health declined, as a 
disease of the heart gave more decided manifestations of its progress, 
and he felt the necessity of asking a temporary release from his labors, 
though with little hope of recovery. He had made all his arrange- 
ments for returning to New England, when, after retiring to bed as 
usual, he probably breathed his last in sleep, and was found the next 
morning without the least sign of struggle in the moment of depart- 
ure. Mr. Storer’s character “presented many traits which endeared 
him to his friends, while they made him an example to his brethren, 
and secured for him the confidence of the community in which he 
lived ; but nothing was more worthy of notice than his indefatigable 
prosecution of the work which he had undertaken as a minister of 
Christian truth. We will not attempt to delineate his various excel- 
lence, as in our next number we hope to present a picture of his 
worth drawn by another hand. G. 





Rev. Isaac Atten died at Bolton, Mass., March 18, 1844, aged 72 
years. Mr. Allen was born in Weston, in this State, was graduated 
at Harvard University, in 1798, was for some time engaged in keeping 
school, but in March, 1804, was settled over the parish in Bolton, 
with which he remained as pastor till the day of his death, forty 
years from the time of his settlement. ‘Till the last year he had dis- 
charged all the duties of the ministry, but then, as his infirmities 
increased, he accepted the assistance of a colleague. An injury, 
which he met with in his boyhood, made him lame for life. He was 
never married. He possessed a kindly temper, a generous heart, a 
ready humor, good judgment, and a simple, tranquil piety. He was 
not distinguished as a preacher, though his sermons were marked by 
good sense, sound theology, and practical application. As a pastor, 
he made himself intimate with his people, and was much beloved by 
them. For several months before his death he was confined to his 
room by paralysis. He left the property, which by prudent manage- 
ment he had accumulated, to the Society with which he had been so 
long connected, for the support of the Christian ministry. We hope 
in a future number to give a more full sketch of his character. &. 





»*, Several articles on hand, or intended for this number, we are 
obliged to omit, particularly a review of Mr. Peabody’s Sermons on 
Christian Doctrine. 

Erratum.— In our last number, page 170, line 20, the reader is re- 
quested to erase, in his copy, the clause — “ but somewhat startling,” 
— which was introduced by mistake in reading the proof. 
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ed, 319 — 329. 

Fourier Convention, 144. 

Fraternity of Churches, Benevo- 








lent, 434. 

Furness, W.H., sermon of, noticed, 
431—use of the Bible, in schools, 
ib. 

G 

German, translations from, 248. 

Gnosticism. See Norton. 

Gospels, Evidences of. See orton 
and Palfrey. 

Greenwood, F. W. P., Life and 
Writings of, article on, 227-241 
—early life and studies of, and set- 
tlement in the ministry, 228—be- 
comes editor of the Unitarian 
Miscellany, ib. — character of his 
early writings, ib.—becomes pas- 
tor of King’s Chapel, 231—min- 
isterial labors and faithfulness, 
232 — becomes editor with Dr. 
Walker of the Christian Exami- 
ner, ib.—published writings at 
this period, ib.—character and 
views of, 234-preaching his great 
and peculiar office, 239—Sermons 
of, on consolation, 240—death of, 
243—recently published Discour- 
ses of, 224. 

Gresley, W., Treatise on Preaching 
by, character and value of, 303. 
—Bernard Leslie by, 54. 

H 

Harvard University, see University. 

Hatch, J. L., obituary notice of, 
299. 

Heavens, the significance of, 194. 

Hedge, Levi, obituary notice of, 299. 

Holland, F. W., sermon of, noticed, 
429. 

Hopkins, President, Alumni Ad- 
dress of, noticed, 427. 

Huguenots in France and America, 
by Mrs. Lee, 74—character of 
the refugees, 80—the galley 
slaves, 81. 

Huntington, F. D., sermon of, notic- 
ed, 287. 

I 

Intelligence, 139, 289, 433—Eccle- 
siastical and Religious, 139, 289, 
433—Literary, 141, 292, 436— 
Miscellaneous, 143, 295, 441. 

J 


Justin Martyr, Life, Writings, and 
Opinions of, by Semisch, noticed, 
421. 

K 

King, Sir Peter, Inquiry into the 

Constitution &c. of the Primitive 














INDEX. 


Church, recent editions of, notic- 
ed, 424. 
Lecture. See Thursday. 


Leonard, Rev. Joshua, obituary 
notice of, 298. 

Library of American Biography, 
first vol. of, new series, by 
Sparks, noticed, 427. 

Literature, American monthly, 141. 

Lowell, James R., Poems by, eriti- 
cised, 173-181. 

Lowell Lectures, 439. 

Lunt, W. P., sermon of, noticed, 
136. 

M 

Mann, H., Seventh Annual Report 
of,on Schools, 411. See Schools. 

Marriage, and domestic life, in the 
early ages, 128. 

Martineau, James, volume of Dis- 
courses by, reviewed, 182-194— 
defects of Unitarian preaching 
and its remedies, ib.—character of 
the Jiscourses, and extracts from, 
187. 

Matins and Vespers, new edition, 
noticed, 138. 

Men’s Tears—translation from the 
German, 249. 

Mexico. See Prescott. 

Middle Age, scholar of, 349. 

Miles, H. A., Thanksgiving Dis- 
course of, noticed, 287. 

Ministers and Churches, 139, 289, 
433. 

Miracles, objections to, discussed, 
365. 

Montreal, Unitarian Society in,289. 

Morals and Manners, American, 
250-280. See American Morals. 

N 

Neander A., Character and merits 
of Christian Histories by, 108. 

Newspaper press, 275. 

Norton, Andrews, work of, on the 
Evidences of the Gospels, re- 
viewed, 145-172—subsidiary evi- 
dence from the Gnostic writers, 
146—histories of Gnosticism, 147 
—the Gnostics the principal her- 
etical sect during the first two 
centuries, 148—their origin and 
history, 151-hostility to Judaism, 


ib. — mode of interpreting the | 
Old Testament, 153—rule of Sa- | 
tan, 155—system of emanations, | 
157—material creation, 159—of- | 
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fice of the Saviour, 159—Apoch - 
ryphal Gospels, 161—general re- 
marks on Mr. Norton’s argument, 
162—his defence of Justin Mar- 
tyr, 166—his views of the Old 
Testament, 167. 

Notices of Recent Publications, 131, 
281, 421. 


Obituary, Rev. Joshua Leonard, 
298—Levi Hedge, 299—Rev. J. 
A. Sayward, ib—Thomas Whit- 
ney, ib. — John L. Hatch, ib. 
—George W. Wood, 300—Ben- 
jamin Bakewell, 297—Rev. J. P. 
B. Storer, 298—Rev. I. Allen, ib. 

Ordinations, and Dedications, 140, 
291, 437. 

Ornaments, use of, by the ancient 
Christians, 123. 

Orpheus, Lines on Crawford’s stat- 
ue of, 330. 

Oxfordism and the English Church, 
article on, 50-73—origin, nature 
and prospects of Puseyism, 57— 
character of the Establishment, 
57—its connexion with the State, 
ib.—its conservatism, 58—revival 
under Whitfield, 59 — political 
influences, 60—dread of change, 
61—reasons for anticipating the 
future spread of the Oxford the- 
ology, 63—its ultimate fate, 70— 
Oxfordism in the United States, 
72. See Arnold. 


Palfrey, J. G., Lowell Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity by, 
reviewed, 359 — 388—statement 
of the question, 362—kinds of 
proof, 363—miracles, objections 
to, considered, 365—Hume’s ob- 
jection, 367—objections to Chris- 
tianity in ancient and modern 
times, 375—Jewish and Pagan 
objections enumerated, 378—oth- 
ers, chiefly modern, 382—general 
character and style of the Lec- 
tures, 387. 

Perils of the Young, 319—licen- 
tiousness, 320. 

Pitman, John, Alumni Address of, 
noticed, 428. 

Preaching, article on, 301-318— 
New England Pulpit, 305—Uni- 
tarian Pulpit, 307—extemporane- 
ous preaching, ib. — how far 
practical, 309—necessity and ad- 
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vantages of, 310—danger of, 313 
—proper training for, 314—pul- 
pits, 317. 

Prescott, Wm. H., History of the 
Conquest of Mexico by, review- 
ed, 197-226—Mexican civiliza- 
tion, 201—march of Cortes, 210— 
right of conquest, 211—benefits 
of the conquest, 221—possible 
results of Mexican civilization, 
223 — style of Mr. Prescott’s 
work, 225. 

Primitive Christian, a Unitarian 
paper in Western New Nork, 
290. 

R 

Rejected Article, A, noticed, 288. 

Religion in America, 272. 

Repudiation of public debts, 252. 
See Cary. 

Reuchlin, Life and Times of, by F. 
Barham, 349-358. 

Ripley, Henry J., Notes of, on the 
Acts, noticed, 282. 

Robbins, Thomas, Alumni Address 
of, 427. 

Rackert, translation from, 248. 

8 

Sayward, Rev. J. A., obituary no- 
tice of, 299. 

Scholar of the Middle Age, 349- 
358—materials of study, 353— 
amount of acquisition, 354. 

Schools, Common, article on, 411-- 
420—Corporal Punishment, 414 
—Training of Teachers, 419. 

Scotland, Free Church of, 436. 

Sectarianism, its character, neces- 
sity, and benefits, 298-400. 

Shepard, I. F., poetry of, criticised, 
395. 

Signs and Prospects of the Age, 
article on, 7. See Age. 

Slavery, American, 263—Address 
of the English Unitarians upon, 
295. 

Sonnets, 389. 

Sparks, Jared, Letters of, on the 
Episcopal Church, new edition, 
noticed, 288.—American Biogra- 
phy, new series, 427. 

Stetson, C., ordination sermon of, 
noticed, 135. 

Storer, Rev. J. P. B., obituary no- 
tice of, 444, 

T 

Tappan, Wm. B., Poems by, criti- 

cised, 392. 








INDEX. 


The Present, a new periodical, 
by W.H. Channing, noticed, 137. 
Thursday Lecture, Mr. Waterston’s 
Discourse upon, 24— its origin 
and history, ib.— extracts from 
Dr. Eliot's Mss. on, 29—reasons 
for valuing and perpetuating it, 35. 

Tourists, foreign, 269. 

Tracts for the Times, literary 
character and social and moral 
tone of, 50. 

U 

Unitarianism, present position of, 
397-411—dread of sectarianism, 
its meaning and character, 398— 
benefits of sects, 400—the name 
of Unitarian, its convenience and 
propriety, 401—essential differ- 
ence between Unitarians and oth- 
er sects, 402—temper of the 
times 404—principle of liberty, 
405 — internal position of the 
Unitarian body, ib.—philanthro- 
pic movement, ib, — transcen- 
dental movement, 406—assailant 
movement, 407—Mr. Parker, 408 
spiritual movement, 409. 

University, Harvard, statistics of, 
292, elections into the Board of 
Overseers of, 294. 


Value of Years, translated from 

the German, 248. 
W 

War, how regarded by the ancient 
Christians, 125. 

Waterston, R. C., Sermon of, on 
the Keys, noticed, 442—Address 
of, on Pauperism, 442. See 
Thursday Lecture. 

Wette, de, W. M.L., Manual on 
the New Testament by, noticed, 
285. 

Whately, Archbishop, Kingdom of 
Christ Delineated by, noticed, 
425. 

What is Christianity ? See Chris- 
tianity. 

Whitney Thomas, obituary notice 
of, 299. 

Willis, N. P., Poems of, noticed, 
283. 

Wood, Horatio, sermon of, notic- 
ed, 430. 

Wood, G. W., obituary notice of, 
300. 


Y 
Young, Perils of. See Perils. 
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NOTICE. 


The Publisher of the Miscellany gives notice to its subscribers 
that he has effected an arrangement with the proprietor of The 
Christian Examiner, by which the two works will be united and 
published hereafter under the title of THE CHRISTIAN EX- 
AMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

This step has been taken, not from any want of patronage — for 
the Miscellany has always received its share, and was never in 2 
more prosperous condition than at present — but because in the 
opinion of many who have the good of the denomination at heart, 
its interests will be better served by uniting the two journals, which 
have seemed to them to occupy, in some measure, similar ground. 

The Examiner —the great work of the Unitarian Denomination, 
whose pages have in times past given to the public the writings of 
Worcester, Channing, Norton and Ware— is too well known to 
need recommendation. It is sufficient to say that under the new 
arrangement it will contain contributions from the ablest writers in 
the denomination. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MIS- 
CELLANY will be edited by Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham, and 
Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston, and the Publisher cannot but hope 
that such arrangements have been made as will give entire satis- 
faction, not only to the present subscribers, but to the community 
at large. 

* * The subscribers to The Miscellany will perceive that the 
price of the combined works is one dollar more than that of the 
Miscellany, but the Publisher hopes that this will not be considered 
an objection, as the subscribers will be amply compensated in the 
increased value of the contents and a larger number of pages, the 
new work being enlarged, so as to give nearly one hundred pages 
more in the year than have been given in the Miscellany. A few 
of the subscribers having paid to next July, the balance will be 
credited to them on account of the new work, or if this should not 
be satisfactory it will be refunded. 

WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington Street. 


{(=-This number is sent to all the subscribers of the Miscellany, 
with the hope that they will take this Work in its stead. Those 
who decline doing so, are requested to return it to the Publisher, 
by mail, immediately. 








PROSPECTUS OF THE 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
FOURTH 








SERIES 








Ir has been thought desirable, for different reasons, to unite the 
Christian Examiner and Monthly Miscellany in one work, to be 
hereafter called the CuristiAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS Mis- 
CELLANY. It is intended that the work shall combine the more 
popular character of the Miscellany, with the wider range of topics, 
and the more thorough discussion of great principles, hitherto 
embraced in the Examiner. 

Theological subjects, historical, critical, and doctrinal, will not 
be neglected. It is believed that the age, and the denomination to 
which we belong demand their discussion. But it is not meant 
that topics of this kind shall occupy a disproportionate space. ‘The 
Editors intend that each number shall contain a portion of lighter 
and more familiar articles, and especially articles which address the 
religious sentiment and conscience, and which may serve to quicken 
the heart of the reader in holiness and love, and promote the great 
cause of practical religion. A part of every number will be appro- 
priated to reviews, and due space will be given to Notices of recent 
publications and to Intelligence. 

It will be the design of the Editors so to conduct the work as to 
secure the sympathy and co-operation of the great body of the 
denomination with which they are connected, “and to meet the 
wants of the times. They have the assurance of aid from a large 
number of those who have been former contributors to the Exami- 
ner and the Miscellany, and from others. Pains will be taken to 
render the publication worthy of the class of Christians whose 
opinions it is intended to represent. 

Terms of Publication. —'The work will appear with a new type, 
of the same character as that hitherto used for the Examiner, and 
on a page of the same size. It will be published once in two 
months, and each number will contain 144 pages, —8 pages more 
(making 48 pages more in the course of a year) than have been 
heretofore given in the numbers of the Examiner. The price will 
be the same as that hitherto charged for the Examiner, that is, four 
dollars for the year, — payable on delivery of the second number. 

The volumes of the Examiner have heretofore commenced with 
the March number. As it has been thought desirable that they 
should commence with the year, it is the intention of the present 
Editors to issue their first number on or before the first of February, 
and their second number on the first of March. After which, the 
numbers will be issued every two months, and invariably on the 
first day of the month. 

The arrangements entered into for carrying on the work render 
a large addition to its subscription list necessary, and we therefore 
earnestly request clergymen and others interested in supporting the 
princip: al journal of the denomination, to co-operate with us in 
extending its circulation. WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 
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(~ The work will be sent by mail to any part of the United 
States on the remittance of one year’s subscription (four dollars) 
to the Publisher, Boston, — subscribers paying postage, and taking 
the risk of conveyance. 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second 
number; that is, on the Ist of March. Distant subscribers are 
expected to transmit the amount of their yearly subscriptions as 
soon as they receive the second number of each year, 


Postace. — Six Sheets — under 100 miles, 9 cts. — over 160 miles, 15 cts. 





Anprews, Prentiss & Stuptey, Printers, 4 Devonshire Street. 
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NO Tint =. 


The Publisher of the Miscellany gives notice to its subscribers 
that he has effected an arrangement with the proprietor of The 
Christian Examiner, by which the two works will be united and 
published hereafter under the title of THE CHRISTIAN EX- 
AMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

This step has been taken, not from any want of patronage — for 
the Miscellany has always received its share, and was never in a 
more prosperous condition than at present — but because in the 
opinion of many who have the good of the denomination at heart, 
its interests will be better served by uniting the two journals, which 
have seemed to them to occupy, in some measure, similar ground. 

The Examiner —the great work of the Unitarian Denomination, 
whose pages have in times past given to the public the writings of 
Worcester, Channing, Norton and Ware — is too well known to 
need recommendation. It is sufficient to say, that under the new 
arrangement it will contain contributions from the ablest writers in 
the denomination. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MIS- 
CELLANY will be edited by Rev. Dr. Lamson of Dedham, and 
tev. Dr. Gannett of Boston, and the Publisher cannot but hope 
that such arrangements have been made as will give entire satis- 
faction, not only to the present subscribers, but to the community 
at large. 

*.* The subscribers to The Miscellany will perceive that the 
price of the combined works is one dollar more than that of the 
Miscellany, but the Publisher hopes that this will not be considered 
an objection, as the subscribers will be amply compensated in the 
increased value of the contents and a larger number of pages, the 
new work being enlarged, so as to give nearly one hundred pages 
more in the year than have been given in the ‘Miscellany. A few 
of the subscribers having paid to next July, the balance will be 
credited to them on account of the new w ork, or if this should not 
be satisfactory it will be refunded. 

WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington Street. 


{=> This number is sent to all the subscribers of the Miscellany, 
with the hope that they will take this Work in its stead. Those 
who decline doing so, are requested to return it to the Publisher, 
by mail, immediately. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
FOURTH SERIES 


Ir has been thought desirable, for different reasons, to unite the 
Christian Examiner and Monthly Miscellany in one work, to be 
hereafter called the CuristrAN Examiner AND Reticious Mis- 
CELLANY. It is intended that the work shall combine the more 
popular character of the Miscellany, with the wider range of topics, 
and the more thorough discussion of great princ iples, hitherto 
embraced in the E:raminer. 

Theological subjects, historical, critical, and doctrinal, will not 
be neglected. It is believed that the age, and the denomination to 
which we belong, demand their discussion. But it is not meant 
that topics of this kind shall occupy a disproportionate space. ‘The 
Editors intend that each number shall contain a portion of lighter 
and more familiar articles, and especially articles which address the 
religious sentiment and conscience, and which may serve to quicken 
the heart of the reader in holiness and love, and promote the great 
cause of practical religion. A part of every number will be appro- 
priated to reviews, and due space will be given to Notices of recent 
publications and to Intelligence. 

It will be the design of the Editors so to conduct the work as to 
secure the sympathy and co-operation of the great body of the 
denomination with which they are connected, and to meet the 
wants of the times. They have the assurance of aid from a large 
number of those who have been former contributors to the Exami- 
ner and the Miscellany, and from others. Pains will be taken to 
render the publication worthy of the class of Christians whose 
opinions it is intended to represent. 

Terms of Publication. — The work will appear with a new type, 
of the same character as that hitherto used for the Examiner, and 
ona page of the same size. It will be published once in two 
months, and each number will contain 144 pages, —8 pages more 
(making 48 pages more in the course of a year) than have been 
heretofore given in the numbers of the Examiner. The price will 
be the same as that hitherto charged for the Examiner, that is, four 
dollars for the year, — payable on delivery of the second number. 

The volumes of the Examiner have heretofore commenced with 
the March number. As it has been thought desirable that they 
should commence with the year, it is the intention of the present 
Editors to issue their first number on or before the first of February, 
and their second number on the first of March. After which, the 
numbers will be issued every two months, and invariably on the 
first day of the month. 

The arrangements entered into for carrying on the work render 
a large addition to its subscription list necessary, and we therefore 
earnestly request clergymen and others interested in supporting the 
principal journal of the denomination, to co-operate with us in 
extending its circulation. WILL IAM CROSBY, Publisher, 

118 Washington Street, Boston, 
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WILLIAM CROSBY, 


118 Washington St., Boston, has lately published 
LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM. Essays, by Harriet Martineau. With 


aii Introduction to the American edition, by Eliza L. Follen. 

Contents.—The Transient and the Permanent in the Sick Room; 
Sympathy to the Invalid; Nature to the Invalid; Life to the Invalid; 
Death to the Invalid; Temper; Becoming Inured ; Power of Ideas in 
the Sick Room; Some Perils and Pains of Invalidism; Some Gains and 
Sweets of Invalidism. 


THE YOUNG MAIDEN. By A. B. Muzzey, Author of “ The Young 

Man’s Friend,” &c. &c. Fifth edition. 

Contents.—The Capacities of Woman; Female Influence; Female 
Education ; Home; Society; Love; Single Life; Reasons for Marriage ; 
Conditions of True Marriage; Society of Young Men; First Love; 
Conduct during Engagement; Trials of Woman, and her Solace; En- 
couragements. 


THOUGHTS ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CULTURE. By R. 

C. Waterston. Second edition, revised. 

Contents.—Introduction ; Song of the Angels ; Childhood ; My Early 
Days; Growth of the Mind; Thoughts on the Soul; Religious Educa- 
tion; Lines toa Child; The Influences of Home; The Mother and 
Child; The Poor but Godly Man; The Culture of the Imagination ; 
The Love of Nature ; Influences of Nature ; Death of Children; A Sis- 
ter’s Grave ; Hymn on the Death of a Child, &c. &c. &c. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOK; being a Collection of 
Hymns with appropr iate Music, designed as a Guide and Assistant to 
the Devotional Exercises of Sabbath Schools and Families ; compris- 
ing also the Elements of Music, with Directions for a good Develop- 
ment of the Voice, and Vocal Exercises, By Edward L. White. 


W. C. will soon publish a NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN AND 
SERVICE BOOK; Consisting of Selections from Scripture, Devo- 
tional Exercises and Hymns for Children, including an unusual vari- 
ety of subjects, arranged on an entirely new method, and adapted to 
the Music recently introduced for the use of Schools; and of Devo- 
tional Exercises and Hymns for Teachers’ Meetings. By Hon. Ste- 
phen C, Phillips, President of the Boston Sunday School Society. 
The Publisher respectfully calls the attention of Clergymen, Teachers 

and others interested in Sunday Schools, to the peculiar merits of this 

Hymn and Service Book. Unusual pains have been taken by the Com- 

piler to prepare a work which will fully meet the wants of our schools, 

and leave nothing to be desired. The Hymus were collected from every 
source, and have been carefully selected from nearly a thousand of the 
best. They are about three hundred in number, and embrace every 
subject appropriate for the Religious Services of Sunday Schools and 
Teachers’ Meetings. 








SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 


NO. 118 WASHINGTON STREET, 


The subscriber respectfully asks the attention of Clergymen, 
Superintendents, and Teachers, to the collection of BOOKS FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, which he has for sale. 
During the last year additions have been made to his list, of all the 
publications issued, when on examination they were found suited 
to the"purpose. 

Paying particular attention to this branch of his business, he 
feels confident of giving satisfaction to all who may favor him with 
their orders. 

The following list comprises many of the new books which have 


been added within the past year. 
Alice Franklin 


Anecdotes of American Indians 
Adventures of a Fire Screen 

Do. of Hernan Cortes 

Do. of Daniel Boone 
Beauties of American History 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library 
Book of Nature laid open 
Christmas Tales 
Child’s own Story Book 
Conversations on the Parables 
Countries of Europe 
Child’s Friend, by Mrs. Follen 
Every Youth’s Book 
Farmer's Daughter 
Family of Bethany 
Good Little Girl's Book 
Good Little Boy’s do. 
Great Secret 
Genevieve and Marcelin 
Happy Changes 
Huguenots 
Jewel 
Jessie Allen 
Krummacher’s Parables 
Little Fret 
Little Stories 
Lucy and Arthur 
Life of Abner Jones 
Love and Money 
Little Clara 
My Sunday School Class 
Minister's Family 
Michael Kemp 
Make the Best of It 
Mrs. Leicester’s School 
Moral and Spiritual Culture 
Marco Paul's Travels, 6 vols. 
No Sense like Common Sense 


New Swing 

Northcote’s Fables 

Observations on the Bible 

Old Humphrey’s Walks in London 


Do. Observations 
Do. Homely Hints 
Do. Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


Present from a Pastor 

Pic Nic Tales 

Poor Annie 

Parley’s Tales of Adventures 
Ramble’s Country and City Scenes 
Rainy Day 
Somerby Family 

Sister Fanny 

Somerville Hall 

Stories from Christ’s History 
Sketches from the Life of Christ 
Spring Flowers 

Stories on the Lord’s Prayer 
Stories for Little Clara 

Short Tales 

School Girl in France 
Scripture Stories 

Soldier’s Daughter 

Two Half Dollars 

Three Baskets 

Twin Brothers 

Tales of the Saxons 

Uncle Buncle’s Stories 
Unruly Member 

Very Little Tales 

Visit to the Mountains 

Willie Rogers 

Wit Bought 

Wise Boys 

What to Do, and How to Do It 
Wise Son 

Woman's Worth 

Youth’s Book of Nature 


{=~ Books will in all cases be sent for examination, , and those 


not wanted may be returned. 


* * All the Manuals used in our Sabbath Schools for sale by 


the dozen or single copy. 


BOSTON, May 1, 1844. 


WILLIAM CROSBY. 
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AGE 


Avpany, - - - W.C. Little. 
Battimore, - - N. Hickman. 
Banaor, - - - Smith & Fenno. 
Burrano, - - O.G. Steele. 


Burtincron, - G. G. Ingersoll. 


Camprince,- - J. Owen. 
Cuarveston, - 8S. Gilman. 
Concorp, - - J. Stacy. 
Dover, - - -  E. Wadleigh. 


EXETER, I’. Grant. 


Keene, - - - George Tilden. 


NTS. 


| LowELtr, - - - 


| New York, - - 
| New Beprorop, 
| NoRTHAMPTON, - 


| 
| 








Oliver March. 


C.S.Francis &Co. 
William Howe. 


J. H. Butler. 


Puiravecruia, - J. Penington. 
Prymoutu, - - J. Kendall. 
Portrsmoutn, ‘- J. W. Foster. 
PortLtann, - - H.J. Little & Co. 
Provipencr, - B.Cranston &Co. 
Satem, - - - C. Foote. 
SPRINGFIELD, - Charles A. Mann. 
Worcester, - - C. Harris. 


{\G~ The work will be sent by mail to any part of the United 
States on the remittance of one year’s subscription (four dollars) 


to the Publisher, Boston, — subscribers paying postage, and taking 
‘ 


the risk of conveyance. 


The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second 


number; that is, on the Ist of March. 


Distant subscribers are 


expected to transmit the amount of their yearly subscriptions as 
soon as they receive the second number of each year. 


PostaGce.— Six Sheets — under 100 miles, 9 cts. — over 100 miles, 15 cts. 








Anprews, Prentiss & Srupxey, Printers, 4 Devonshire Street. 
































